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BITBRATUBA. 


CHANSON A BOIRE. 


*Tis not with flowers that soon will fade 
I'll wreathe the blushing goblet round ;— 
Its sparkling foam would be allayed, 
If by such cold embroid’ry bound! 
There’s something more for this of mine, 
And brightly may the issue prove— 
T'll only teem such mellow wine, 
To quaff to freedom and to love. 





Then let the wine be filled for this, 
And round the goblet only shine 
The real source of transient bliss, 
The charms of her who will be mine ; 
And as from freedom such begin, 
And are in high perfection—lo ! 
To both I'll pledge and revel in 
Those smiles that gem the goblet so. 





THE THREE HOMES. 


* Where is thy home?” I asked a child, 
Who in the morning air 

Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair ; 

‘“My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smniling in childish glee, 

“Ts onthe sunny mountain side, 
Where soft winds wander free.” 

O! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every word is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers! 


** Where is thy home ?” I asked of one, 
Who bent with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place ; 

She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart ; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ah! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hope on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 


‘* Where is thy home thou lonely man 1” 
I asked a pilgrim grey, 

Who came with furrowed brow, and wan, 
Slow musing on his way ; 

He paused, and with a solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

“ The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen, 
My home is in the skies !” 

O! blest—thrice blest the heart must be 
To whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free, 
Its only home in heaven ! 

ie 


CHARLES LAMB.---ELIA. 


We sit down, with unfeigned pain, to put upon record the death of one of our 
most distinguished friends. Charles Lamb is dead! The fine-hearted Elia— 
the masterly critic—the quaint, touching, subtle humourist has left us. ‘This 
time, we sigh to say it, his departure is, indeed, no fiction. He is gone; and 
with him are gone a werld of grave and noble thoughts, innocent jests, delicate 
fancies. Never again will he “ set the table in a roar’’—never again lift us out 
of the dull common-places of life by his new and pleasant speculations ! 


If ever there was a man in whom “ the elements” were delightfully, although | 


strangely mixed—in whom the minor foibles and finer virtues of our nature were 
bound up together, intimately—inextricably, it was surely he. ‘They were deep 
rooted, and twined together, beyond all chance of separation. Yet these foibles 
were, for the most part, so small, and were grafted so curiously upon a strong, 


original mind, that we would scarcely have desired them away. They were a | 


sort of fret-work, which let in light, and showed the form and order of his character. 
“We knew him, Horatio”"—and having known him, it seems idle to say how 
truly and deeply we deplore his loss. Who, in truth, that had been his intimate, 
could speak of him but with affection and reverence? His prejudices, which 
were rather humours than grave opinions,—his weaknesses, which never hurt 
one human being except himself—may sometimes have been talked of—by 


| physician, bard!"—It is thus that he invoked the most famous of his school 
companions—one whom he always held in close friendship, and who has died— 
, how short a time !—before him. 
It was not long after he quitted Christ’s Hospital, we believe, that he obtained 
| the situation of clerk in the India House. Here he remained for many years— 
| if we are to take him literally,* thirty-six years-—rising gradually from a small 
| Salary to a comfortable yearly stipend; until, in 1825, or thereabouts, he was 
pensioned off liberally (with ‘two thirds of my accustomed salary,” he says) by 
' the Directors. 
| The paper in which he has made grateful mention of this, and in which he 
| bids farewell to the ** stately House of Merchants,” and to the partners of his 
| toils— 
(Farewell, kind Charmian, Iras, long farewell !) 


' should be hung up in the India House ; to remind the merchants of one of their | 


| generous deeds ; and to tell the young and repining clerk, that a man of rare 
genius once toiled (as he may do) thirty-six years within those walls. 

During this period, he dwelt in various places ; sometimes in London, some- 
j times in the suburbs. He had (amongst other residences) chambers in the 
| Temple—lodgings in Russel! Street, Covent Garden (the first floor, over the shop 
| now occupied by Mr. Creed, the bookseller)—a house at Islington, on the border 
| of the New River—lodgings at Dalston (or Shacklewell)—at Enfield Chase— 
and, finally, at Edmonton, where he died. 

Mr. Lamb had one brother (whom he lost some years ago), and one sister ; 
but he had no other—certainly no other xear relations. His brother, Mr. John 
Lamb, of the South-Sea-House, was considerably his senior. ‘“ You were 
figuring in the career of manhood,” he says, addressing his brother, 

When I was yet a little peevish boy. 

The reader may remember, that it was this brother [otherwise James Elia} 
who, upon seeing some Eton boys at play, gave vent to his forebodings in that 
memorable sentence, ‘ What a pity to think that these fine ingenuous lads in a 


between whom and our friend there existed a long, deep, and untiring affection 
—and who is worthy in every respect to have been the sister of such a man— 
survives him. ‘They lived together (being both single)—read together—thought 
together, and crowned the natural tie that linked them to each other with the 


in a pleasant essay: she is the Bridget Elia of ‘Mackery End.’ And she is the 
person, also, to whom one of his early sonnets is addressed, in which he reproaches 
himself, for some little inequality of temper towards her— 

If from my lips some angry accents fell, 

Peevish complaints, or harsh reproof unkind, 

*Twas but the error of a sickly mind. 

“Thou didst ever show” to me (he proceeds) ‘ kindest affection, 

Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend)! 

There is a strange, tender wish, in reference to Miss Lamb, (who was ten 
years older than himself,) in the paper entitled *‘ Mackery End.” “I wish,” he 
says, “that I could throw into a heap the remainder of our joint existences, that 
we might share them in equal division :—but that is impossible!” On reverting 
to this passage, we are half inclined to fancy, that it was about the time of his 
writingit, that he once commented on one or two verses of the beautiful Lament 
of David, in our presence, and repeated emphatically the last line—lingering upon 
almost every word—* Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided :—and Nn their death—they—were—not 
—divided !”” * * * 

Mr. Lamb was the author of various works in prose and verse ; viz. ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of the English Dramatic Poets,” 1808 ; ‘‘ The Works of Charles Lamb,”’ 
(2 vols.) 1818; “ Elia,” 1828; “The Last Essays of Elia,’ 1833; ** The Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses,” and “ ‘Tales from Shakspeare ;”’ besides which, he made a 
second gleaning from the Old English Dramatists, under the name of ‘“ The 
Garrick Papers,” (published in Hone’s ‘“‘ Every-Day Book’’) ; assisted his sister 
in her pretty little book, called “‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School ;” and favoured this 
Paper with a few of the later efforts, or rather sportings of her pen. 

He died on Saturday last, at Edmonton, in the sixty-first year of his age. He 
fell, accidentally in the road, and having wounded his face considerably, an erysi- 
pelas ensued, which put a period to his valuable life 

We have not yet alluded to his intimacies—his attachments to books and men 
—his conversations—his exquisite sayings; and we have purposely refrained 
from entering into the quality of his genius. We mean to do that at another 
time—shortly. He deserves an eulogy, and, as far as our poor endeavours may 
| serve, one shall not be wanting. He was a writer of undoubted and original 

genius. He had wit—humour—pathos (in a high degree)—a delicate apprehen- 
sion—a deep and curious vein of thought—za searching, and as it were attractive 
| critical faculty—bringing out the beauties of an author (seldom his defects) as the 
sun brings forth or reproduces the flower. It has been said of him, that in criti- 
| cism he was a “ discoverer—like Vasco Nunez or Magellan.’ And assuredly it 
| was he, who first brought the world acquainted with the wonders of the old dra- 
| matists of England. Had he done nothing else but publish that single book, 
| (how masterly the notes there are!) he must have been respected as one of the 

greatest benefactors of existing literature. He has not yet obtained his just 
|fame. It will rise higher,—and higher, and make its way against the stream 





Strangers. But it was the pride of his friends, that they had opportunities of | of time. Hereafter, he will be admired by a wider circle than at present; but 


Seeing deeper into his heart, and could feel and avouch for his many virtues. As 
@ man, he was gentle—sincere—benevolent—imodest—charitable towards others 
—beyond most men. Inthe /arge sense of the word, he was eminently “ hu- 
mane.” As a writer, we shall endeavour to speak of him hereafter. When the 
present cloud has passed somewhat away, and we can revive a few of the things 
which at present lie dull and indistinct in our brain, we may perhaps consecrate 
P- column” (would it were a triumphal one!) to his memory—and put our 
Reminiscences” upon record. 


The lite of our friend verifies the common saying—that the biography of 


literary men is barren of events. ‘Their Looks are their only epochs—their 

alternations from grave te gay, their sole vicissitudes. If they marry, it is to 
Immortal Verse” —if they have wars and triumphs, it is still upon paper. 
Vharles Lamb was born about the year 1774. His family were settled in 
neolnshire, as we learn by his reference to the “ family name” in a pretty 

sonnet. 

Perhaps some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 

In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 

Received thee first, amid the merry mocks, 

Aud arch allusions of his fellow swains. 


In 17892, being then about eight years of age, he was sent to Christ's Hospital, 


never again can he be so lamented ! 
It is with difficulty we can bring ourselves to helieve that he is dead. He 
, was lately so full of life—apparently so full of health also. His mind was as 
| fresh as ever—his wit as bright—his smile a3 sweet and as full of kindness. 
And are we to see him no more? 
Our sprightly neighbour! gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning 1— 
Yes,—he will still be with us. We shall still, again and again, encounter his 
| Spirit, in one of its many guises. We shall often walk with him beneath the 
| dim cloisters of “ the old Grey Friars.” We shall sit face to face with him at 
| Mrs. Battle’s table. At the South Sea House, in the Temple, at Oxford, (in 
| the lonely quadrangle)—we shall meet and exchange salutations. We shall 
| shed tears with him over the grave of his own Rosamund Gray. In all his old 
walks and former dwellings,—in the rooms which he has enlivened by his wit 
| or ennobled by his serious talk,—in a word, wherever he once has been, we 
| hope once more to recall him to us; “in our mind’s eye,” only, indeed ;—yet 

even in that there is some reality, and a comfort that we would not willingly 

part with.—London Athenaeum. 





and remained there till 1789. He has left us his ‘ Recollections’ of this place, |} ——— 


a pny papers. ‘These are evidently works of love ; yet, being written 
op. see school. One wishes, whilst reading them, to muse under the 
aly end ve cloisters of the old Grey Friars —to gaze on the large pictures of 

springs up “a hold colloquy with “ the Grecians *; and, above all, there 
tion) for the in us a liking—a sympathy (something between pity and admira- 
less through ee boy, toiling for college honours, or wandering home- 
hon that at a ondon streets, a result, perhaps, of more moment to the author, 
paper on thi up CR the reputation of his favourite school. In his second 
the follow: S$ subject, and where he apostrophizes some of his contemporaries, 
‘Owing passage has just met our eyes—*' Come back into memory, like as 


thou w ‘ : 
thee ert in the day-spring of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column before 
ee—the dark pillar n 





as well as regard, they communicate to the reader a veneration | 


jot yet turned—Samucl Taylor Coleridge—logician, meta- | 


| 


| * See his ‘Superannuated Man.’ 


—— 
| SKETCHES OF FOREIGN MILITARY LIFE. 
CAPTAIN RABE; OR, THE TEN OF SPADES. 
On the Ist of Dec, 1805, the day preceding the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon 
reviewed his whole army, regiment by regiment. On passing Captain Rabé, a 
distinguished officer whose valour the Emperor had eulogized thrice in as many 
months, he said—* Rabé, I shall expect you to-morrow, after the battle.” 





few years will all be changed into frivolous members ot Parliament.’”’ His sister, | 


truest friendship. He has written down her gualities—some of them at least— | 


of a battle, particularly one which is to decide the fate of a nation; where, to 
use the expression in relicvo of a trooper, “ There will be smoke ;” or, in the 
more elegant terms of the Staff, “'There will be hot work.” Here we behold 
an officer who, for the last time perchance, replies to the last epistle of a beloved 
wife ; or who, in lighter terms, settles his accounts of love incurred in the last 
garrison :—there, seated ona gun-carriage, an ammunition-box, or a pile of havre- 
sacks, the soldier indites a farewell to his aged father, while another gives 
directions to the regimental notary respecting the distribution of his little savings 
or his property, in the event of his coming in race contact with a cannon-ball or 
| shell on the following morning. Bedfellows, soldiers of the same birth-place, and 
old comrades engaged in mutually recommending their little all to the care of 
| the survivors ; and which consists, generally, of a silver watch, or some five franc 
| pieces, carefully closed ina skin purse, and sealed to a snug corner of the havre- 
sack with a last adieu to his family—these form the general groups. ‘There are 
others, however, busily occupied in “ selling off,” even to their last particle, and 
who afterwards seek consolation from the thoughts of the morrow by a visit to 
the retail philosophers of the regiment, the notable Mother Dragon by name— 
' the old, ugly, and toothless mortal who distributes them their portion of grog, 
(and which in a fit of inspiration she not unfrequently adulterates with water, 
| spice, pepper, &c.,) and who “ prophecies to them their fortune in the forthcoming 
battle,” on condition of their purchasing a “ snug little drop” of the aforesaid 
| beverage. bpayd 
Mrs. Dragon, of Austerlitz fame, was cantineer to a regiment in the division of 
, General Vandamme, in which our hero Captain Rabé commanded a company. 
| Grown old in camps, of a countenance singularly shrivelled by the fatigues of 
| her vocation, Mrs. Dragon presented a strange contrast in the hatred and friend- 
| ship she alternately evinced towards the soldiers of her regiment. On entering 
the service when she was light, gay, and pretty, she had won numerous worship- 
| pers—corporals and serjeants, who, in the small talk of love, while modelling 
| their young moustaches, opened the fire of their eternal passion in full volleys. 
She had chained to her car a hundred Hectors of this nature. Mrs. D. how- 
| ever, like a prudent woman, and to probe the depth of their wound, as she termed 
| it, always required a three months’ trial, which was generally found too long by 
half; for in the interval, a change of garrison invariably produced a change of 
| affection. This was a crime which she never forgave, “inde bellum ;” and 
hence a few infidelities of this nature sufficed to arm her against the insinuating 
declarations of future Lotharios. ‘To talk to her of love, or relate to her love 
stories, was an infalliable mode of throwing her into a violent rage. oA 
It wasin the year 1801 that her name (formerly Tommy) assumed a characteristie 
| modification, when she was known in the regiment by no other denomination than 
| that of mother Dragon. 
At the period on which we now enter, Anno Domini 1805, the name of Dragon 
had lost all its gusto, in consequence of an unmerciful and unpardonable blow 
from the butt-end of a musket, which she received during a retreat, and which 
fractured the upper jaw. ‘This misadventure threw her considerably in the back- 
ground, and robbed her of the greater number of her teeth. 

Notwithstanding, however, this change from gay to grave, pretty to ugly, 
| from youth to the verge of antique, she was the beloved of the regiment. To 
the veterans her say was—* Old boy, how tastes this cogniac, ripe from Stras- 
bourg !”’ and the old one, faithful to discipline and sobriety, did honour to the 
eloquence and accomplished manners of the said Mother Dragon. The raw 
youngsters she called her children. : “ 

“Child, empty your glass, and lose not a drop, ‘tis precious as life itself. < 

‘* Another glass, mother—stronger.”’ 

* You little urchin—impossible! the review’s at hand; you must be steady 
underarms, child! and your hand shakes already—begone !”’ 

* Only a little drop, mother.” 

“Quiet, child, quiet—one word more, and I oblige the Colonel to place you 
in the black-hole during to-morrow’s battle—then good bye to the corporal’s 
jacket !” 

After such colloquy, the “child” invariably sacrificed his little glass, with 
thanks for saving him from the “ black-hole,” and foretelling his promotion. 

But that which distinguished Mrs. Dragon above her sex, and which won her 
the universal admiration of man, woman, and officers, was her marvellous talent 
in revealing the mystery of dreams by means of cards. ‘There was here neither 
quackery on the one side, nor superstition on the other. This reputation was 
neither an usurpation, nor the effects of custom, nor conned - from a coterie of 
old gipsies ; she relied ona host of antecedents, which explained sufficiently her 
foreknowledge in the great science of predestination. 


The morning following a battle was consequently, with her, a complete levée- 
day—a day of audience, when she received the homage due to her prophetic 
talents, though weak minds secretly considered her as one possessed with sorcery. 
One would thank her for his corporal or serjeantship, another for his epaulettes ; 
| some for having predicted them but slight wounds, as if she were the dispenser 
of them; others, who were alas! by far the most numerous—returned not! 
Those to whom she had fortold a dark fortune, wader the influence of the ten of 
spades, were no more ! 

The origin of this singular talent, inherent in her, was attributed to two 
causes ; one day, on the march, she found a book ef a triangular form, bound in 
black velvet, like the breviary of a monk, with golden clasps; no person ever 
knew the contents of this mysterious book, which she thought proper to burn 
two days after in presence of several witnesses. Itis supposed that it contained 
the secret mysteries of the Little and Great Albert, corrected and improved : 
| this is the first reason. Again, not long after in an affair with the enemy, she 
had taken under her special protection an old woman whom she found on the 
road side half dead. Her fostering care succeeded in re-establishing the Bohe- 
mian, who, during her convalescence, evinced a partiality towards the cantineer, 
and they passed whole days together ; while at night she rose and walked the 
camp en chemise, with a lighted taper in her hand, Hence she was pronounced 
a sleep walker, and magnetised, as the soldiers termed it. No sooner was she 
cured than she disappeared ; how and where, no one knew. 

Since that time, Mrs. Dragon foretold to a soldier what would befall him 
on the following morning, concealing neither goed nor bad; and from that 
period, a lapse of six years, no person has disputed her infallibility in fortune- 
telling. 

Return we now to our Captain. The review over, he retired to his tent, 
where, alone—with the thoughts of misfortune and death, which for several days 
haunted him in his dreams and his daily vocations—he strove to overcome this 
| weakness, to arouse his military courage and boldness, and bring his moral ideas 
| in contact with this certainty of death, which parsued him im a thousand shapes, 
| making of his last days days of insupportable torture ; but neither the sang-froid 
| of the warrior, nor his insensibility, sufficed to dispel this horrible presentiment, 
| Or to remove the sword which seemed suspended over him. It is that before 

all—he was but man—this clinging to life, so natural, so innate in our species, 
dwelt twofuld in him—from an ardent and exalted love for a wife and a mother, 
| who, in the event of his death, would be reduced to absolute want. Added to 
| this, full twenty times his presentiments were announced by the same symp- 
toms, confirmed by the same events; and did you know, like myself, the 
| impressionalility of Rabé—his profound faith in dreams, that strange sapersti- 
| tion, in him excusable from the repeated motives which had given rise to it— 
| youcould form an idea of the physical and moral torture which he experienced at 








| this period. 


Rabé, grave and immoveable, replied—* Sire, I no longer look forward to} Rabé was from Tours. He had set out for the army at a time when the 
| advancement ; my time is come—'tis predestined.” A sudden start made by | military costume exempted from the “ charrette rouge,” not from inclination, but 
the Emperor's horse at this moment, prevented his hearing the reply, and he | from the imperious law of events. In less stirring times, in the midst of a quiet 


continued his review. 


and regular society, Rabé, whose only fortune was a good education, would have 


Nothing is more singularly wild and picturesque than a camp scene on the eve | become a remarkable man in any situation of life. ‘There existed in him an 
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eve ATBior. 











i ar ant » fi t “yV “ a id od 
abundant source of imagination, a singular aptitude for whatever commande 


intellectual Jabour ; and above ail, a wonde rful power of eloquence, Ww hich would | 


soon have won him distinction. His great misfortune, however, was find 
himself under the necessity of adopting a career contrary to his real affections. 
War, with its perpetual changes, its reverses, and hazards, was of all things in 
the world the least adapted to him; for though but young, and of an age when 


9 ? } tes ! 
danger has least hold of the imagination, Rabe held death in the greatest horror. 


Hence, for several years, he made but a middling soldier, preferring rear-guards, 
without the ambition of advancement, and almost avoiding the opportunity to 
exchange his unwieldly musket for the sword of a non-commissioned officer. 
Notwithstanding this, by one of those sudden changes which the singularity of 
his character can alone account for and explain, an act of courage, a trait of 


heroism of which he was a witness, changed him in a day from the young timid | 


volunteer, toa man of courage and a gallant soldier. 
The revolution was quick, yet durable, and surprised all those acquainted with 

it. From that time Rabé was no longer the same man. 

which he followed but a few days previously with evident disgust became a 


necessity—a passion—all his ideas were concentrated in this one point, and his 


energy became the more intense and communicative, in proportion as it had pre- 
viously slept and absorbed his faculties for years. Danger at times shook him, 
but it soon gave way to his firm acquired resolution. One thing, above all, 
gave him assurance—the help of his good genius, as he termed it—a hundred 
times appearing at his right—his left—and around him; he had seen his best 
friends fall at his side, struck with bullets or cannon shot, which appeared des- 
tined for him, while he had never bled; this he deemed an unheard-of good 
fortune. 

Rabe was made lieutenant of grenadiers in 1801; I then saw him at Tours, 
where he arrived on leave fora month. <A few days after his arrival there he 
masried one of his cousins, who had nursed his aged mother during his absence. 
It was not a love-marriage, though she was beautiful, and of an amiable disposi- 
tion; but from gratitude: for with hirn, gratitude, and above all under such cir- 
cumstances, he considered as the purest and most exalted passion. We shall 
frequently see how far their minds sympathised, and how far the real sensations 
of love were established between them. 

The more I think of him, the more I regret ever to have known him! I be- 
hieve I do not exaggerate my friendship for him when I assert, that had he lived, 
and had been placed in a situation favourable to the development of his brilliant 
qualities—which must have happened sooner or later—he would have shone 
among Napoleon's most distinguished generals. [have never hesitated to com- 
pare him to Hoche, whose premature death he partook, without enjoying, like 
him, the consolation of having won a brilliant reputation in so few years. And 
this is not the only point of resemblance ; he possessed also something of the 
austerity of the Republican General in his countenance ; and was, in my opinion, 
the true type or living portrait of D’Aumale or Mayenne, a souvenir of the 
middie ages, in all its purity. 

His leave of absence expiring, he left Tours. In all the battles in which he 
was engaged, he gave new proofs of uncommon bravery, which were always 
attended with a remarkable good fortune. Neither sword, ball, nor bullet touched 
him, though he rather sought than avoided them. 


distinguished rank in the army. He, however, without in any manner lessening 
his ardour in danger, distrusted this protection which the hazard of war afforded 
him. Sooner or later he saw an end to this series of military good fortune, and 
which he anticipated would be realised in one of those mortal wounds without 
recovery—a sudden death—a grape-shot in the breast, or a bayonet thrust in the 
heart. By degrees this presentiment, at first vague and evanescent, took root 
in his imagination, and became habitual, and rendered him a prey to hopeless 
misery, from the idea of the total helplessness in which he should leave his 
mother, a young wife, and infant son, who possessed nothing in the world—the 
Revolution had robbed them of every resource—save him! He had ason whom 
he had never seen, but whom he knew from the descriptions of its mother, as if 
he had a thousand times embraced him: for the pen of a mother exercises an 
illusion over the mind of him who understands it, much more powerful in effect 
than that which the most distinguished painter owes to his pencil and the magic 
of his colours. 

Such was the morbid disposition of Rabe at this period. 
him to the issue of that battle in which he was persuaded it was decreed that he 
shouid die. 

Captain Rabé knew the Cantineer; he himself had often consulted her; and 
his own experience had proved to him that she possessed a strange talent at 
divination. ‘This woman was on a certain day to confirm or shake him in his 
belief. It was she, who having been previously questioned by him as to his 
possible fate, had always replied with a sense of deep regret-—** "Tis possible— 
probable—I may not say—but certainly—not yet—no, not yet !”’ 

On her side the woman was much attached to Rabé, and would have given 


her life to relieve him from the worm which consumed him. The Captain, 


moreover, had once saved her life: he alone rescued her froma band of guerillas | 


who would have murdered her without mercy ; and this she had never forgotten 
—a woman never forgets such a debt. He now sent for her. 

She shortly appeared, sad and downcast, and looked on him whose eyes 
appeared to search her very heart. A solemn silence ensued, such as precedes 
the responses of a chief jurorto the questions of the tribunal in a case of life 
and death. At last Rabé began. 

“Well, Mistress, to-morrow decides my fate !—but you speak not. I under- 
stand, and thank you! I prefer this mute confession to evasive insinuations, 
which would only render me a moment’s peace—’tis my oracle! 
brave the coming storm, and will prepare myself.” 

The Cantineer now indulged a hope, or rather imagined, from these words, 


that there might be means of at least tranquilizing him; she therefore began to | point of honour, he triumphed over his internal feelings; while he, in gene- | 


recall to mind his weak points. 

In the meanwhile, Rabé was walking silently to and fro in his tent, in a state 
of profound reflection. His countenance, the infallible mirror of his mind (and 
‘tis the same with all people of strong feeling), reflected itself amid dark shadows 
of regret, while in quick succession thought followed thought. One might per- 
ceive that if the material being was there, in that plain of Austerlitz, now so 
dark, so void to-day, and which another sun should endow with immortality to- 
morrow, the moral man, by the power of imagination, had measured a space of 
two hundred leagues, and was in the Rue d’Argent at Tours, united with his 
family. His heart melted at the sight of the beloved beings whom he was about 
to abandon ; a tear streaked his cheek—the first and last he had shed through 
life. 

The Cantineer observing this, endeavoured to soothe his grief. “Sir,” said 
she, (his thoughts were with his wife and motler —He heard her not.) ** Cap- 
tain !” she repeated in a firmer tone. 

He was still silent. She now approached and touched him. He turned, and 
finding she had observed his tears, replied, “‘ You imagine, perhaps, that ‘tis the 
fear of death which thus unmans me. 

“Never!” replied she: ‘never could such an idea haunt one who, like 
yourself, has braved it a hundred times! There is no room for suspicion !”’ 

“Atleast you do me that justice. But supposing others saw these tears? 
Rabé, Rabé,” murmured he to himself, “would you have it said you dreaded 
death, like a pale daunted coward?” Then recollecting himself, “ Proceed—you 
said——”” 

“The cards, Captain, we have not tried the cards!” 

** Well, let us to work ; arrange them.” 

She ebeyed ; and while re-assured in the expedient which she believed to have 
found, she intended imposing on him, and prevent Fate from pronouncing what 
she herself deemed irrevocable. 

The Cantineer, like another prophetic Meg Merrilies, half bent in her low and 


broken chair, was seated over a furze fire and forming her ranks with the most | 


scrupulous attention: now counting the cards—now regarding them with an 
intense interest, although decided in falsifying the issue. But the chief figure 


in thie wild picture was the Captain, standing erect before her, with his arms | 
crossing his chest, his eyes expressive of the deepest interest, while almost in | 


breathless anxiety he followed attentively all her movements. He might at this 
moment, not inaptly, have been compared to a gambler, on whom the turn of a card 
was to award him a princely fortune, or eternal perdition. With him it was a 
question of deeper interest. 

“Stop!” he exclaimed suddenly, “ you are deceived, there is a ten of spades, 
which, instead of placing on the middle packet, you have placed to the left.” 

She replied not, but evidently chagrined at the observation, she continued. 

**Now comes the crisis,’ said he, ‘* I shall now know ; but why so agitated, 
good woman '—calm yourself. We may yet hope.” 

‘I fear, Captain, I am mistaken—I have missed two cards.” 

“No, no; I have watched and counted all in succession.” 


We should here mention that, according to the system of the Cantineer, all the | 


spades were symbols of misfortune ; and the ten of spades was, with her, an 
infallible proof of approaching death. ‘This Rabé knew. 


“A moment!” exclaimed he, “ you are again in error; there are yet three 
eards, and the ten of spades is one of them. 
third! My life hangs by those three cards 
persons,—imy mother, wife, and child,— whom I love dearer than myself. Be 
witness, Heaven! Can I not penetrate into the secrets of fate? And why not ! 
But its course I cannot change. Now turn we the first card !” 

“The seven of hearts!” cried he, in a stifled voice ; “‘the seven of hearts ! 
Behold my chance diminished a third! Now hold I a mortal duel with destiny ! 


The Parties are yet equal. Quick! the second card!—I’m in torture. Turn! 
tern!” 


She tremblingly hesitated 


In them lies the happiness of three 


That military routine | 


Hence, it was a saying | 
among his brother officers, that, with his good luck, he could not fail rising to | 


We will now follow | 


I can now | 


| ‘The night was dark, and all was still in the camp. 
{ thought he beheld an object in motion: he approached and recognized the sybil, 


Will it be the first, second, or | 


February 28, 





“ Quick! the second, woman! and be it the ten of spades !—if not Tm—” 
The second was Argine, the queen of clubs; and the third and last— 
“ Death and perdition!” exclaimed he. ‘* Now farewell to all I love—fare- 
‘well! Vile card, I curse thee! from my soul [ curse thee !” 
And he threw himself in his chair in a state of exhaustion. 
In the evening the courier from I’rance arrived. One must have lived a camp 
life or been present at St. Jean d’Acre, in Westphalia, or Moscow,—s« parated 
| by the sea, a thousand leagues from one’s family,—to conceive the impatience 
arising from the delay of a courier. ‘The pleasure felt on receiving a long-ex- 
pected letter, and, above all, the disappointment of him who receives the cold 
reply of * For you nothing, Sir.” How in that moment do we envy a comrade 
with his letter of four pages! Question him as to friends, news, and home—it 
is a sensation far better felt than described: as to myself, | speak from ex- 
| perience ; and often would I have given twenty Napoleons for a letter lost or 
captured in a convoy. ; 
On this day Rabé received two letters,—one from his wife, the other from his 
| mother,—both in a trembling hand, indicating illness and old age, on this occa- 
| sion produced by the union of the two causes. 
“°Tis singular,” said he, on entering his tent to read them more at heart, 
| T never experienced the sensations which now I feel. ‘Till to-day, a letter 


| trom Tours elated me beyond measure, and I now scarcely dare open what 1) 


hold without trembling.” 
At last he broke the seal and read,—the following passages are from that of 
| his wife ;— 
* You will perhaps say, my love, that I become superstitious,—that I allow 
myself to be influenced by the presentiments of an idle dream: but nothing, 
| nothing save your presence can remove the ideas of death which have tortured 
| my imagination for some time past. At first ] attached no importance to It, 
| imagining that it arose from my too great anxiety about you ; but now it has be- 
| come a part of my life as it were, and pursues me continually. Whenever I 
| think of you, my dear Rabé, and which I do each hour of the day, a voice 
whispers in my ear with ferocious irony, ‘Weep! weep! for thy husband is 
| dead !’ 

“ Last night, particularly, I had a frightful dream. Methought I beheld you 
pale, with loss of blood from a deep wound in your breast, amid a group of offi- 
| cers and generals, and that I heard you call to me in a voice of agony—Adieu, 
Louise! Louise! live to preserve our child! adieu! These words awoke me ; 
but ever since I have been ill and melancholy, imagining that this letter may 
find youno more. ‘Think, therefore, my love! my life! of the dreadful effect 
such ideas produces on me,—me, whose life is your life! And this thought, 
which clings to me like the image of yourself, that I shall behold you no more! 
Should this state of suspense continue but for another month, and that I should 
find your death but true, [ shal] not survive! I know and feel it! 

“Tt was my intention to withhold from your mother all knowledge of this 
subject, which might bring her to the tomb, weak as she already is, but she 
has anticipated me; and this morning, with tears in her eyes, she related to 
me a dream with which she had been cruelly affected. This dream, my love, 
! mine to the letter! I could not conceal my emotion, and we wept 


was mine . 
together. 

** Now, Rabé, if Iam still dear to you, you must grant me what I am about 
to ask of you: you must ask leave of absence, which, if not granted, allow me 
| to join you in Germany, that I may see you. Consider, it is now several years 
since we parted,—my eyes alone must convince me that you live. ‘This I en- 
treat of you, for my love, in the name of our dear child Eustace, whom I 
embrace daily—hourly, in your name, and who asks when he may join the 
army of his papa as his soldier? You cannot, must not refuse: my life de- 
pends upon it! 

‘Your mother already consents; she wil! in the mean while reside with 
mine, who, you know, loves her as a sister, and will treat her as such. 

‘There is, by-the-bye, a circumstance which I had withheX} from you, fear- 





ing you might scold me: I will now no longer conceal it, in the hopes that it 


} may influence your resolution in my favour. 


‘* You may remember that our old servant Tassy has the reputation of pro- 
phesying with cards. This morning, your mother in a fit of anxiety about you, 
took it into her head to consult the oracle. Tassy thrice placed the cards, and 
| thrice the tenof spades was the last. She said nothing, but I well perceived she 
| deemed it an unlucky card: this circumstance, trifling as it may appear, made 
| us more melancholy as to your fate.” 
| * The ten of spades!”’ exclaimed Rabé, ‘that fatal card! always that card! 
| —'tis like an omen of my doom! Who now will upbraid me for believing in 
| the absurdity of dreams and the folly of card omens? Poor wretched mortality, 

that treats us with the indifference of contempt, all which surpasses its 
miserable intelligence !” 
| He continued to read the letter of his wife; then came that of his mother, 
| which breathed throughout the same sentiments of a remarkable exaltation, but 
modified by a point of honour, and finished with this elegant sentence : 

“If you cannot obtain leave of absence without dishonour to yourself, re- 
| nounce the idea; andif you must—as I believe it to be your destiny—if you 

must fall on the field of battle, die without regret for us,—we shall not long 
survive you. For your poor child, who most demands our compassion, your 
country will with pride adopt him whose father died in her defence.” 
It is not necessary to state that his wife had not seen this letter, which she 
, would have withheld from its destination, could she know the advice which it 
| contained to her husband. 
A moment after, General Vandamme sent for him, and after giving him some 


orders for the following morning, invited him to supper, together with his staff- 
officers. 





| 
| Among the gayest of the guests, immoderately so was Rabé: faithful to his 


ral so grave and serious, was now remarkable for his quick sallies and satirical 
jokes. 


Arrived at his tent, he 


| Dragon! The sight of this woman, at this hour too, and her apparent sorrow, 
| recalled in the Captain all his previous misery. 
| ‘The Cantineer had followed him into his tent, where, overcome by weariness, 
he had thrown himself on his cloak ; he asked the reason of her visit. 
“'To save you!” she replied. 
Rabé made a convulsive movement, and half-raised himself on his hands : his 
| countenance in a moment wore the appearance of fixed attention. “ ‘To save 
me! explain yourself—all seems a dream to me; explain; I listen!” 
“‘T must first observe,” said she. “that should you not consent to my 
! 


| proposition, to-morrow your fate is sealed, and at this hour you will be cold and 
| lifeless.” 


| * Without one ray of hope?” 
** Not one—all is against yeu.” 


Come what will, I consent.” 
“There is but one means.” 
“T accept, woman. What is’t?” 
“Tis this: contrive a duel, with your foil buttoned and your pistol charged 
with blank cartridge, while the arms of your antagonist should be the reverse ‘ 
would you accept the combat ?” 
** Certainly not, the arms not being equal.” 
* Well, to-morrow you duel with fate ! 
death certain should you go to battle! 
* Dishonour! woman—dishonour! and to me you purpese such !” 
A flash of indignation lent him a fearful energy. He arose, and walking to 
and fro, repeated at intervals, ‘ Dishonour! dishonour! Rabé fly the field 
under a coward’s plea!” In vain the Cantineer pleaded in the name of his 
wife—his mother. 
‘*My mother! she would not thus have insulted me! Adieu—begone ! 
added he, after a moment’s pause. When his martial excitement was some- 
what calmed, ‘* Adieu—adieu, I forgive you from my heart ; you are woman 
and betray her weakness, without that high-souled spirit which I have scen in 
woman. I forgive you; your motives are at least generous, inasmuch as that 
you are interested for my preservation. I forgive you freely, and should I fall, 
| inmemory of me accept this token of my gratitude.” 
| Thus saying, he drew forth his watch, and presenting it to her, they parted. 
It was now midnight. The Captain had placed his portable chair in a manner 
to answer the purpose of a table, while, seated on his portmanteau, he began to 
write to his mother, his wife, and son. The letter for his son was not to be 
opened until he had attained his eighteenth year. It contained judicious in- 
structions and maxims of conduct, which it was hoped he would not fail to pur- 
sue, under the impression that the wishes of a dying parent are in general ful- 
filled with a religious exactness. Of the three, this letter was to him the most 
painful to pen, and frequently he was so powerfully affected that it required all 
the energy of the man and the soldier to restrain his tears. Indeed the solicitude 
of a father for the welfare of a son, or grief in his death, is of a nature perhaps 
the most sensibly felt, especially when in his last hour he feels himself doomed 
to separate for ever from the object dearest to his earthly affections, in whom 
he heped to behold the development of all that was bright and promising, 

| a whom he is about to abandon perhaps to an indifferent guardian or foolish 
pedants, 


Amid such melancholy reflections, that which but a few hours before had 


Your decree is issued, and your 


red 


created in him dreams of future hope and promise, now embittered his last hour, 
and tortured his soul with a grief which it would seem could survive his physical 
death and haunt him even in the tomb. 


When he had concluded his correspondence, it became a question whether he 


“What! die in the prime of life, and leave my family helpless and in misery! | 


should transmit his letters through the daily messenger, or wait the issue of the 

, battle. His presentiments, however, the evil forebodings and obstinate fatality 
of the ten of spades, still annoyed him; while an inward voice, now stronger 
than ever, led him to adopt.the first measure. On the morrow, therefore, at 
daybreak, he himself put them in the post. 

The night of the 4th December was horribly long, to one particularly in the 
French camp of Austerlitz. Rabé counted as it were the minutes in a state of the 
deepest anxiety, and four hours in this state appeared an age. Hence morming 
was welcome to him, as the battle would eventuaily decide his fate. Contrar 
to the general prineiple of the condemned, he would have preferred immediate 
execution to a lingering respite. ‘The inward conflict of his feelings, like a 
weapon of torture which aggravates the wound, painfully betrayed itself in his 
pale and haggard countenance. His eyes, now sunk in their orbits, bore a pain- 

| ful contrast to their gay brilliancy of the past evening ; and from the gay, hand- 
some soldier, he now seemed transformed into a mere ‘ nothingness of life,” 
or, to speak less metaphorically, he was as one who had been the victim of a 
| delirious fever with all its enervating symptoms and results. 
At last day broke forth, and the “sun of Austerlitz,” shone in brilliant gran- 
deur amid the camp, displaying it in all the gorgeous pomp of martial array. 
Each regiment marched to its destined post in the most profound silence, in 
| order to conceal as much as possible the Emperor’s plan of attack from the 
|enemy. ‘The last hour before a battle is of all perhaps the most solemn and 
imposing. ‘There reigns as it were a visible pre-occupation in every counte- 
| nance. It isnot the fear of danger, but rather a fearful anxiety caused by the 
| uncertainty of one’s fate and that first law of nature, the desire of self- 
| preservation, so natural toman; for while the cannon-ball works its havoc and 
| grape-shot thin the ranks, you will behold the same individual—lately soreserved 
| and collected—gradually become all energy and enthusiasm; amid the noise of 
| drums, the smell of the powder (which excites even to intoxication), these very 
men will charge headlong and heedlessly, in full career, the compact square 
| bristling with bayonets, the serried squadron, or the flaming and deadly battery. 
True it is, that if the spirit of vengeance is any where excusable, itis so in 
| war—where it excites enthusiasm, gives courage to the most irresolute, and 
| energy to the most timid ; for the hatred of nation to nation is the most terrible 
and mortal. 

In the field Rabé performed prodigies. A hundred times he exposed his life 
with a reckless indifference, while the shot flew harmlessly around him; one 
would have imagined him almost invulnerable, or under the influence of a spell, 
his escapes were so surprising. He had been charged with a very difficult and 
dangerous task by the Emperor in person—to turn a position mounting two 
| pieces of cannon, which dealt havoc among the ranks of his comrades. On his 
march he perceived a veteran grenadier lying by the side of a ditch without any 
perceptible wound, and whom he, in the heat of the moment, stigmatized as a 
| traitor and coward. The soldier suddenly turned pale from anger, and seizing 

his sword, he attempted to rise; his efforts, however, were fruitless, as he was 

in an agony of suffering from a wound occasioned by a spent cannon-shot. In 
' the mean while Rabé had advanced to the heights with his company, and carried 
| the position in the most gallant style, amid the acclamations of several regiments 
| posted in the plain. In this brilliant affair the Captain was equally distinguish- 
ed for his bravery as for the skilful manner in which he led the assault. His 
companions in arms were unanimous in their praise ; while the Emperor, always 
enthusiastically alive to deeds of heroism in the field, on learning this, while 
passing along the lines, addressed him with—* Rabe. my brave fellow! you are 
chef de bataillon!” 

The battle, as we too well know, was won and splendidly so. In the even- 
ing Rabe rejoined his brother officers in camp, who complimented him on his 
promotion. As to himself, he was lost in astonishment while he thought on all 
that had passed, and still imagined himself under the influence of illusion, or 
transplanted into a new state of existence. He had but a confused recollection 
of the events of the past evening and of the day’s achievements, for he had 
imagined himself thrice mortally wounded. By degrees, however, he collected 
his scattered ideas, and became de factoa rational being, and called to mind his 
presentiments, the sybil, the fears of his family, and that infernal ten of spades 
which had so long tormented him. At fast he began to ridicule his credulity and 
folly, and suddenly broke out into an immoderate and inextinguishable fit of 
| laughter. Observing this unusual burst, a score of his companions begged of 
him to render an account of all the drolleries which had happened to him, as 
this abrupt laugh had somewhat surprised them in the midst of a warm discus- 
sion on a false manceuvre made by a certain general. 

“Tf you must know,” said Rabe, still laughing, “I'll out with it.—Listen: 
| —An evil presentiment, which has been the torment of my life, foreboded that 
| on this day—our proud day of triumphant victory—” 
| Searcely had he breathed these words when a ball stretched him at their feet 

mortally wounded ; and he lay, as his Louise beheld him in her dreams, “ pale 
and faint from a deep wound in his breast amid his brother officers.”” 
| ‘The grenadier of the Old Guard, whom he had hastily stigmatized as a 
, coward, had fatally revenged his wounded honour. The card had foretold but 
| too true—it was *‘ the bullet’s billet.” His unhappy mother died broken-heart- 
ed; while a year after his son was killed by the wheels of a carriage, and his 
wife married again. Alas, poor Rabé! 


—>— 

ANECDOTES OF DOM PEDRO AND THE BRAZILIAN 

MOCK-REVOLUTION OF 1831. 

| {In a previous number of the United Service Journal, the author of the fol- 

lowing article attempted to show that the Brazilian revolution of 1831, which 
| ended in the abdication of Dom Pedro and his emigration to Europe, was plan- 
| ned, fermented, and brought to an issue by the Emperor himself, who was tired 
| of Brazil, and anxious to return to his native country, Portugal. ] 
1A spent the night from the 6th to the 7th of April, 1831, sleepless in my cot. 
The sultry air of the lower deck, in a temperature of 86° of Fahrenheit, was 
| oppressive, and I fanned myself with an old Liverpool Courier, which also 
| proved useful in keeping the numerous mosquitoes and cockroaches at bay. 
| Having been to the Campo de Santa Anna on the preceding afternoon and 
' witnessed the gathering of the mob, I naturally kept pondering on the state of 
| affairs in the city, and lost myself in conjectures with respect to the approaching 
| crisis. The two Commanders-in-chief of the British and French squadrons 
| had agreed to send a force on shore in order to protect the property of their 
| mercantile countrymen. It was feared the Brazilians might sack and burn the 
| Portuguese quarter of the town : boats were consequently prepared for landing 
| a party of marines and blue jackets at the Custom-House stairs, and for con- 
| veying a body-guard for the imperial family to San Christovaé, if required. I 
| therefore listened with some curiosity to the following dialogue .— 

Marine sentry on the poop.—Boat a-hoy! Pat a-hoy! 

| Another.—Boat a-hoy ! iid 
| Voice on the water (with a strong nasal twang).—O Senhor Almirante esta 4 
| bordo? (Is the Admiral on board ?) 


|  Sentry.—Boat a-hoy ! 
|  Votce.—Quero fallar a6 Sethor Almirante ! 
| ral !) 

Quartermaster to the officer of the watch in the gangway.—A_ shore-boat 
| coming alongside, Sir! 
| _ As I happened te be something of a linguist, I was constantly in request when 
| the commanding officers of the ship needed an interpreter. Well knowing they 
| would call me this time, I jumped out of my airy couch and began to dress. It 
| struck three bells, (1h. 30m. a.m.,) when the Midshipman of the watch came to 
| tell me that the Commander (Captain Sinclair) would be glad to see me on the 
| quarter-deck immediately. In hastening up the companion-ladder I perceived 
| our worthy and gigantic executive over-towering two Brazilians in uniform. 
| When the master-at-arms, with his lantern, dispelled the darkness in which the 
group stood involved, one proved to be Dom Pedro’s half-brother, an extra scion 

of Braganca; the other was a Cavallero of the Guarda da Honra. . 

| On our asking the gentlemen's pleasure, the former, not knowing one single 
| word of French, replied in Portuguese, “I am the Marquess of Cantagallo, 
| First Chamberlain to the Emperor of the Brazils, who presents his compliments 
| to the Most Excellent Sehor Admiral Baker, and will feel exceedingly obliged 
| to his Excellency to send some large boats (embareacoés) to lie off San Christo- 
vad, in readiness to receive him and the imperial family, and to take them all on 
board the Warspite.” 

We replied, that his Majesty’s request should be instantly communicated to 
our Commander-in-chief, who was living on shore under the church of Nossa 
Seiihora da Gloria, opposite the anchorage. The Noble Marquess of “ Chan- 
ticleer"’ then anxiously hoped the boats might be there before daylight ; add- 
ing, that the Emperor was no longer safe im his palace, since all his guards had 
left him. 

The dead silence in which our good ship lay buried was now suddenly broken 
by a shrill call, and by sundry boatswain’s mates piping, bellowing, and roaring 
through the hatchways. A bustle enaued, similar to that ina bee-hive when 
| some mischievous person thrusts a stick into it. ‘The party who were going to 
land, in case of necessity, got themselves ready, and curiosity induced every 
body to turn out. 

The Admiral soon sent an order to despatch two armed boats, and inform 
the French Commander-in-chief of it. The latter was also to be asked whether 
he was going to San Christovad himself, or how he intended to arrange matters ; 
since, according to the latest agreement, both were to act strictly in accordance. 


(I want to speak to the Admi- 














| 


I was desired to accompany the acting Lieutenant (Forbes) for the purpose of 
translating the message and the answer. 
When we came on board the Dryade, a large double-banked 60-gun frigate, 
bearing the flag of the Rear-Admiral and Major-General Jean Grivel, we fou 
Although rather early (2h. a.m.) they were 


| all his Frenchmen on their legs. 
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das for full parade, and in high glee. The flattering idea of seeing a new ! 


aie 
perinets of their own glorious ** {rows jours . published in the New World evi- 
dently filled them with the utmost delight. We perceived it plainly enough, 
even in speaking to the Contre-Amiral and to Captain Le ‘Tourneur, from whom 
we learned that they w ould likewise send two boats now, and an hour after 
their “ chaloupe montée de plusreurs carronades, ’ in order to protect the em- 
parkation of their Majesties. if by chance it should be opposed by the mob. 

When we returned on board the Warspite, we met our Commanier-in- 
chief, accompanied by the Captain (Talbot). Both repaired to the French flag- 
hip, where a nocturnal naval and diplomatic Cabinet Council wes held. 
“| now stood leaning on the poop-nettings, and listened to the violent dash of 
oars produced by the four allied boats, which were hastily pulling towards the 
{Iba dos Ratos,” until they were lost in silence and darkness. The gloomy 
thoughts in which I was absorbed became gradually softened in admiring the 
natural beauties of the splendid harbour. 
~ Tt was a lovely Brazilian night—not a breath of wind agitated the immense 
sheet of water around the colossal line-of-battle ship whose lofty rigging was 
swarming with emerald-green lucent fulgoras. But shoals of porpoises splash- 
ing, blowing, and frisking about frequentiv moved the smooth surface; whilst 
a greedy shark would now and then rush at his prey, leaving, like the fictitious 
fiery-dragon, a flaming track behind him, as he swept through the deep, which 
is, in that place, generally shining with luminous animal matter. The wonders 
of the starry heavens were displayed to much advantage in the dark blue tropical 
sky, where the dazzling antarctic constellations chiefly attracted the eye of the 
European observer. 

The moon, in her last quarter, had risen and threw an uncertain and melan- 


: 


choly lustre on the orange groves of the Braganca shore. Our Great Northern | 


Bear stretched its sparkling tail right over the huge Organ Mountains; and the 
brilliant Cross of the South was falling rapidly upon the singularly-shaped 
enormous granite masses which surround the sweet Bay of Botafogo,—celestial 
omens of Dom Pedro’s downfali—for that sovereign instituted the order of the 
Cruziero when he founded his new empire ten years before. 

‘Those among my readers who are not acquainted with the localities of Rio 
de Janeiro ought to know that the imperial palace of Boa Vista or Sani Christo- 
yao was lying half an English mile from the beach, and four miles west of the 
city. The latter was situated in a straight line between it and our ship. | 
was a round-about way by water, and more than seven miles’ pull, with a strong 
ebb-tide running. 

The arrival of our expected illustrious refugees was long preceded by that of 
several Portuguese merchants and officers, who came to seek an asylum against 
assassination. But the Admiral desired me to explain to them that he and the 
Minister had agreed to remain perfectly neutral in any struggle that might 
ensue between the Lusitanian and Brazilian parties, and he requested them 
to Jeave the ship instantly. ‘They went away in consequence, amidst much 
lamenting, and exclaiming, **Bom Jesus e Maria! San José e Santissima 
‘Trinidade ! !” 

I became affected by these painful transactions, and advised the poor fellows 
to keep themselves quietly in theigboats (falluas) at a short distance from us; 
assuring them that they were secure for the moment whilst lying under the guns 
of the British flag-ship. 

That night appeared to us very long,—full of curiosity as we all were. Nof 
knowing then the true state of affairs, we fancied them much worse than they 
really happened to be, and we counted the half-hourly ** bells’ with the utmost 
impatience. ‘The peaceable call of our sentries, ** All's well!” together with 
the corresponding **Ho bon quart!” of the sentinels of the Dryade frigate, 
sounded, indeed, very discordant to our ears; for we considered that the city at 
this very moment might be plunged in anarchy and bloodshed 

But the thundering report of the forecastle gun saluting the break of the 
seventh day of April was listened to with delight by all hands. ‘The short 
tropical twilight soon vanished before the golden rays of the sun, which rose 
in glorious brightness from behind the palmy hills of the beautiful * Praya 
grande 

Whoever was fortunate enough to possess a spyglass, wiped it carefully and 
looked with anxiety for the returning boats. At last they hove in sight whilst 
pulling around the fortified Ilha das Cobras. 

Both Admirals shoved off to reconnoitre and to greet their distinguished guests ; 
after which they hastened back to the Warspite, in order to receive them with 
due honours on board. An imperial guard of Royal Marines were turned out, 
and all the officers in their ‘* roast beef coats” appeared on deck. 

It struck one bell (Sh. 30m. a.m.) when the second barge, with the Braganca 
family, arrived. 

Admiral Baker went down the accommodation-ladder to assist the impress 
out of the boat; but Dom Pedro, with his usual presence of mind, pulled her 
back by her gown, saying, in Portuguese, ‘ Recollect, my dear, you have no 
breeches on!” He then turned to our Captain, who was with them, and called 
for a chair to have her Majesty hoisted in. ‘That officer touched his cocked-hat 
in regretting that such an article was not to be had, and assured him that the 
ladder was quite safe. Dom Pedro exclaimed, however, angrily, ‘‘ Mais elle n’a 
point de pantalons* !”’ His sister, the Marchioness of Loulé, now respectfully 


very ladder, and never experienced the least inconvenience. ‘The Empress, upon 


and fresh pieces of wood stuck to the bottom of his principal leathern t in | 
order to prevent their being chafed whilst knocking about, and to keep dry When 
standing in the wet. They were thus carefully prepared for a sea-voyage, doubt- 
less in secret, by Dom Pedro himself, who was fond of playing the joiner, as my 
reader shall see by and by. This wood-work, which must have taken him a con- 
siderable time to do, I trust, a very plain evidence in favour of my assertion— 
that his Majesty's departure was premeditated. 

He certainly proved an excellent actor in this historical farce of his own com- 


| We almost fear with prints. In such ha 
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to escape the disgusting perversions of their anile anecdotage—who, by all man- 
ner of drivelling lies, libel even the “common domestic fowl,” and impair the 
reputation of the bantam. Newspapers are sometimes so infested by the trivial 
trash, that in the nostrils of a naturalist they stink on the breakfast-table like rot- 
ten eggs ; and there are absolutely volumes of the slaver bownd in linen, and let- 
tered with the name of the expectorator the outside, resembling annuals. 
the ass loses his natural attributes, 
| and takes the character of his owner; and as the anecdote-monger is seen astride 


position, which, however, he could wel! risk to bring on the Brazilian stage. | on his cuddy, you wonder what may be the meaning of the apparition, for we 
He knew his audience sufficiently after having lived twenty-three years in the | defy you to distinguish the one donk from the other, the rider from the ridden, 


country of the Caibras. 

The report of guns firing, which about noon proceeded from the Campo de 
Santa Anna, excited our curiosity, It was afterwards ascertained that Gene- 
ral Lima had fetched the ex-Emperor’s son from San Christovad, and shown 
him to the troops and people assembled, by whom he was cheered and saluted. 

Dom Pedro’s abdication, written with his own hand at 3h. 30m. A. M., and 
transmitted to that military Governor of the capital, was read by him to each 
corps separately. It was couched in the following terms :— 
| ‘In availing myself of the right which is granted to me by the Constitution, 

I declare that I most willingly have abdicated in favour of my exceedingly be- 
loved and worthy son the Sehhor Dom Pedro de Alcantara. 
* Boa Vista, April the 7th, 1831, in the tenth year of the Independence 
and Foundation of the Empire. 
(Signed) “ PEpRo.” 

The news of his abdication was received in the Campo with enthusiasm, both 
| by the soldiers and the mob, who shouted—** Viva o Sehhor Dom Pedro Segun- 
do! Imperador Brazileiro!” ‘“ Viva a heroica nacad Brasileira !” 

All the foreign ambassadors, envoys, and ministers came on board the Warspite 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of holding a Council in our ward-room. ‘They 
agreed to send an address to the authorities on shore, in which they alluded to 
the present crisis, and claimed for their countrymen the most explicit enjoyment 
| of the law of nations, to which they were entitled by existing treaties, and the 
customs adopted in civilised countries, &c. &c. 

This note was signed by all of them on the radder-head, and directed to the 
; Members of the Brazilian Government ; but it was then rather uncertain whether 
| their Excellencies would turn out white, black, or yellow. 
| The ex-Imperador Dom Pedro Primeiro had rigged himself in the meantime 
| 








en bourgeois, and took his position between the two scuttles on the quarter-deck. 

Here he stood prepared for receiving all those diplomatic characters who emerged 

from the deep by the companion-ladder. He returned their official bows with a 

slight nod, but stooped himself down before the Nunzio of the Pope, the Arch- 
| bishop of Tarsus. 

That cunning Italian apostle arrived only a short time before, with a view of 
| catching some * gold fishes” inthe Brazilian seas, merely to gratify the appetite 
| of St. Peter's heir. His nets were, however, thrown in vain, and he never had 
| one sing!e bite. 

As soon as the whole medley of politicians had surrounded Dom Pedro, he 
began to delivera sort of speech, whilst holding one hand in his breeches pocket, 
and twisting with the other his formidable mustachios. He spoke to them for 


excellent humour. We heard him say among other less significant things— 

“Je me suis attendu i une révolution dans ce pays-ci, d’aprés ce qui étoit 
arrive l'année passée en France. J’y songeois avant d’aller aux Mines. J‘ai 
éte trahi depuis long temps. Les Brésiliens ne m’aiment pas ; ils me regardent 
comme Portugais. Mais je n’ai jamais eu peur de ces gens-la; je me suis 
moOntre avant-hicr dans les rues pendant qu’on se donnoit des coups de poignard 
de tous les cétés. Qu’est-ce que j’aurois pu faire lorsque le peuple assemblé dans 
‘e Champ de Sainte Anne eut l’audace de me proposer de renvoyer mes Ministres ? 
Je n’avois point de troupes pour disperser une grande foule comme cela. Moi 
| J etois prét ame mettre a la téte de ma garde—mais elle m’a quitté.” 


torpor stretched on deck close to our main-mast : 

*O Joab, o Manoél, o Antonio, o Luiz!’ 

He put them with considerable difficulty oWtheir legs, drew them up ina line, 
seized them by their shoulders, dressed them like a drilling serjeant, and con- 
tinued— 

* Oui, Messieurs 
garcons.” 





!—toutes mes troupes m’ont quitté excepté ces braves 


reste de mon armée !—Qu’est-ce que je pouvais faire contre le peuple ?” 


this ** popping the question,” he added with much satisfaction— 
“Eh bien! j'ai abdiqué en faveur de mon fils qui est né au Brésil; onl’a 


” 


proclame Empereur ce matin ! 


the Admiral’s cabin. 








skill and quickness in cutting, sawing, hammering, boring, and driving nails, ir 


more than a quarter of an hour in tolerable good French, and seemed to be in | 


| except by the more inexpressive countenance of the one, and the ears of the 

other, in uncomputed longitude dangling or erect. ; 
| Wecan bear this beastification—least patiently of all—with birds. If a block- 
head have soine stories about a wonderful goose, let him out with them, and then 
| waddle away with his fat friend into the stackyard—where they may take sweet 
| counsel together in the “fause-house.” Let him, with open mouth and grozet 

eyes, say what he chooses of ** Pretty Poll,” as she clings in her cage, by beak or 
| claws, to stick or wire, and, in her naughty vocabulary, let him hear the impas- 
| sioned eloquence of an Aspasia inspiring a Pericles. But, unless his crown itch 
| for the crutch, let him spare the linnet on the briery bush among the broon— 
the laverock on the dewy braird or in the rosy cloud—the swan when she 

«On still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow ”— 

the eagle in his eyrie, in the sun, or at sea. 

The great ornithologists and the true are the authorities that are constantly 
correcting those errors of popular opinion about the fowls of the air, which, in 
| every country, contrary to the evidence of the senses, and in spite of observa- 
| tions that may be familiar to all, gain credence with the weak and ignorant, and 
| in process of time compose even a sort of system of the vilest superstition. Is 
| would be a very curious enquiry to trace the operation of the causes that, in dif- 
| ferent lands, have produced, with respect to birds, national prejudices of admira- 

tion or contempt, love or even hatred; and in doing so, we should have to open 

up some strange views of the influence of imagination on the head and heart. 
| We may make the attempt another time, but at present content ourselves with 
remarking that an excuse will be generally found for such fallacies in the very 
} sources from which they spring; but that no excuse can be found—on the con- 
| trary, in every sentence the fool scribbles, a glaring argument in favour of his 
| being put to a lingering and cruel death—for the fool who keeps gossiping every 
| week in the year, penny-a-line-wise, with a gawky face and a mawkish mind, 
| about God's creatures to whom reason has been denied, but instinct given, in or- 

der that they may be happy on moor and mountain, in the hedge-roots, and on 
| the tops of heaven-kissing trees—by the side of rills whose sweet lew voice 
| gives no echo in the wild, and on the hollow thunder of seas on which they sit 
in safety around the sinking ship, or from all her shrieks flee away to some island 
and are at rest! 

From such hornythologists turn to Audubon, and how beautiful, each in the 
adaptation of its own structure to its own life, every bird that skims the air! In 
| his pages, pictured by pen or pencil, all is wondrous—as nature ever is to 
| ‘The quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart,” 
| even while gazing on the inferior creatures of that creation to which we beleng 
| —and are linked in being’s mysterious chain—till our breath, like theirs, expire ! 

Allis wondrous—but nothing monstrous in his delineations—for the more we 

knew of nature in her infinite varieties, her laws reveal themselves to us in more 
| majestic simplicity, and our souls are inspired with awe, solemn but sweet, by 
| the incomprehensible, yet in part comprehended, magnificence of Truth. The 
| writings of such men are the gospel of nature—and if the Apocrypha be hound 
| up along with it—’tis well: for in it, too, there is felt to be inspiration—and 
| when, in good time, purified from error, the leaves will all make but one Bible. 

| It is hardly possible in one article (we must haye another) to give any thing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





At those remarkable words he hailed four soldiers who were lying in a state of | like a general view of the contents of the delightful volume (accompanying 


Second Volume of the “ Illustrations,’’ but sold separately) now lying before us, 
containing 600 large and closely printed pages—and which will, of course, be 
soon placed in the library of every true ornithologist. But you are not required 
| to be a good ornithologist—or, indeed, an ornithologist at all—to understand and 
enjoy the greater part of its contents; you need but to be a lover of nature, and 
| of nature’s works. And, ‘breathes there a man with soul so dead”’ as not to 
feel wonder and delight in the character and habits of birds, delineated by one 


Upon this he turned all around and exclaimed, smiling— Messicurs! Voila le who, better perhaps than any one else alive, understands their wondrous and 


delightful ways, and with affectionate enthusiasm altogether unparalleled—except 


As, however, none of all the distinguished diplomatists ventured to reply to in the case of that kindred spirit—Alexander Wilson—has kept a record of their 


sayings and doings (for they can all speak) in the heart of forests—on the bosom 
| of prairies—and on the shores of seas? We know not which of the two is the 
greater observer of those beautiful mysteries—and as far as it is given us to un- 


Here he dismissed his political audience with a short bow, and withdrew into | erstand them—the better expounder of the many meanings therein enveloped 


—the ‘American Woodsman’'—or the “ Paisley Weaver.” Alike happy— 


Our ship’s carpenters and sail-makers exhibited all this time their genuine | their genius—but Audubon—though he, too, has had his trials—the happier— 


, the far happier in his blameless and regulated life. 


order to build apartments, to rig screens, and to sling cots or hammocks. No- It is dismal to see Science—as it is sometimes seen—in the service of Irre- 
scolded her ‘cher frére,” for making a noise about such a “ bagatelle,” and | thing could exceed the zealand good management of our young Captain, which ligion—nay, even of Atheism. _ It is delightful to see it—as it is always seen in 
swore she had been herself the other day, ‘sans calecons,” up and down this | was fully displayed in accommodating that crowd of uninvited guests who threw | Audubon and his compeers—enlightened and elevated by piety—by the felt pre- 


| themselves upon him, for “ board and lodging.”’ It would have been “ confusior 


, sence, in all his works, of the Great Spirit of the Universe. He feels his voca- 


this, took the Admiral’s arm and ascended it, whilst her careful and august hus- | worse confounded,” if that smart and true-blooded British officer had not kept tion to bea high one, and says, “let me proceed towards the completion of a 


band kept grumbling about the catastrophe. 

The guard presented arms, two drummers vibrated their sticks, and a harmo- 
nious band struck up the National Hymn of Dom Pedro’s own composition, when 
Amelia put her foot on the quarter-deck of his Britannic Majesty’s ship War- 


spite 
Spite. 


It was rather a painful sight to observe that unfortunate Princess dressed in | 


mourning, leaning on our worthy chief, whose expressive countenance betrayed 
the utmost sympathy with her fate. She looked deadly pale, and some tears 
dropt from her gentle eyes. Her fair youthful locks, agitated by a slight land- 
breeze, mingled with the long silver hair of the gallant veteran. She passed 
however on with an effort of dignity, although with tottering steps, by the front 
of the Royal Marines. On her arrival at the cabin door, the French Admiral 
stood forth to receive her, as our'’s had to hand the Queen of Portugal up the 
ladder. The Empress was wholly overpowered at meeting that old acquaintance. 
The weather-beaten amphibious warrior had been aide-de-camp to her late father 
Eugéne Beauharnois, during the expedition to Moscow : he had often held her in 
his arms when she was achild, and was now himself rather moved. She 
stretched her hand towards him,—he shook it heartily, whispering with empha- 
sis, ‘Courage! je vous en prie. Courage! résignation!’’ But she sobbed 
aloud,—sunk down on a sofa,—laid her head on the cushion,—hid her sweet 
face with a handkerchief, and wept bitterly. 

Young Donna Maria, likewise dressed in black, with her aunt and some ladies 
in waiting, followed next. All looked miserable and frightened, as if they had 
met a ghost on the stairs. Our hero then made his appearance. He wore a 
brown frock coat and a round hat, carried a big stick in his hand, and seemed to 
be perfectly composed and satisfied. "When he reached his disconsolate spouse, 
he gave hera kiss, and said, “* Be quiet! you will see your mamma again very 
soon!” 

The great distress of the Empress, as I was afterwards told by a Cavallero of 
the suite, arose from her having only a few days before discovered that she was 
énceinte. She put her husband in mind of it when he first talked to her of abdi- 
cating, and entreated him, with a flood of tears, to temporise and to consider 
that he was going to destroy the claims of her expected child. But Dom Pedro 
stopped her short, exclaiming impatiently “No! no! let us be off! (Nad—nada, 
vamos embora!)*’ And drily advised her to pack her traps together as fast as 
she could. 


} . 
| wards of one hundred and fifty persons of all ranks, ages, and sexes. His own 


| cabin, consisting of two partitions, assumed the character of an Eastern harem, 
filled as it was with Portuguese, Brazilian, German, French. and negro females, 
who were holding the offices of ladies in waiting, governesses, handmaids, and 
chambermaids, dry and wet nurses, or washing-women, to all the different 
Majesties, Highnesses, and Excellencies. ‘The eldest scrjeant of the Royal 
| Marines got promoted to the rank of an acting Kislar Aga, or quasi Chief of 
| Eunuchs. He was ordered to keep a sharpeye upon the door of that floating 
serazlio; where, moreover, a vigilant sentry was posted, who with his ramrod 
fended off the male part of the community. 
| My curiosity to see what the ‘* Caibras’’ on shore were about induced me to 
| jump into one of the boats in which the foreign Corps Diplomatique were return- 
| ing to the capital. Dressed in a plain coat, I hoisted a cockade, took a riding 
| whip with a hidden dagger in my hand, as a guard against ‘* murder and sudden 
| death,” and steered right for the Campo de Santa Anna, or Campo d’Acclamacad 
as it was hitherto called. 
The first characteristic sign of the time which struck my eye was the inscrip- 
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| tion—** Campo da Honra!” (field of honour,) traced with charcoal in immensely 
large letters on the white walls of the Palacete (pavilion) which is in the centre 
| of that vast square. The encampment of the troops and armed mob was north 
| of the building, their right wing leaned against the Senate-House. 

A person wno was not aware that even military fortitude is to be found in the 
catalogue of Brazilian virtues, must have been utterly astonished to see all those 
| good men setting up as Aeroes ; for they were literally covered with wreaths and 
| nosegays of laurel, which they wore twined about their temples, or stuck in their 
| button-holes 
| Both warriors and citizens appeared to be exceedingly pleased, and were form- 
ing groups around orators or radical ‘‘ Improvisatori,” who told them in doggrel 

verses the unexpected news, that by their undaunted bravery they had delivered 
their country from the yoke of a tyrant, and were now deservedly crowned with 
| the emblems of victory. 
Even the new military Governor distinguished himself by an eloquent “ Ordem 
| do Dia,” (order of the day,) which was read to the multitude. 
| He said, for instance— 
| * Yes, beloved fellow-citizens! our native land is free, and you are covered 





such excellent order among the multitude of strangers, which amounted to up- task which, with reverence be it spoken, seems to have been imposed upon me 


by Him who called me into existence.” For the acquisition of the knowledge 
he so passionately and devoutly loves, he tells us, with truth, that he has braved 
the enervating heats of the South, and the cramping colds of the North, pene- 
trated the tangled cane-swamp, thrid the dubious trail of the silent forest, pad- 
died his frail canoe in the creeks of the marshy shore, and swept in his gallant 
bark over the swelling waves of the ocean. For sake of the living treasures, 
there inexhaustible, and the sweet study of their unwitnessed wonders, he loves 
the primeval woods of his country—the vast bays of her Atlantic coasts—her 
sea-gulfs and her inland lakes—and all ‘our mighty rivers—our thundering 
cataracts—our majestic mountains, rearing their snowy heads into the calm re- 
gions of the cold clear sky.” He is at home in the wilderness—wherever foot 
of bird can wade or wing can fly. Dear to him every branch on which bird can 
perch—every leaf, every flower, that ever felt feeding bil!—or concealed warbling 
throat; and Audubon is a botanist too—and a practical one—as a hundred pas- 
| sages show. 
‘* What a beautiful object, in the delightful season of spring, is oyr Great 
Laurel, covered with its tufts of richly, yet delicately, covered flowers! In ima- 
| gination I am at this moment rambling along the banks of some murmuring 
streamlet, overshadowed by the thick foliage of this gorgeous ornament of our 
mountainous districts. Methinks I see the timid trout eyeing my movements 
from beneath his rocky covert, while the warblers and other silvan choristers, 
equally fond of their wild retreats, are skipping in all the freedom of nature 
around me. Delightful moments have been to me those when, seated in such a 
place, with senses all intent, I gazed on the rosy tints of the flowers that seemed 
| to acquire additional colouring from the golden rays of the sun, as he rode proudly 
| over the towering mountains, drawing aside as it were the salle curtain that till 
now hung over the landscape, and drying up, with the gentleness of a parent 
towards his cherished offspring, the dewy tears that glittered on each drooping 
plant. Would that I could describe to you the thoughts that on such a morning 
have filled my whole soul; but, alas, 1 have not words wherewith to express the 
feelings of gratitude, love, and wonder that thrilled and glowed in my bosom! I 
must therefore content myself with requesting you to look at the blossoms of 
the laurel as depicted in the plate, togetlier with two of the birds, which, in pairs, 
side by side, are fond of residing among its glossy and verdant foliage.” 
| That is very beautiful—yet are there many passages even mere so—because 


We learned from our officers who had been away in the boats, that no one op- | with laurels; your names will be looked upon with admiration in the impartial | of their being embued with a still deeper spirit of delight and gratitude. 


posed the embarkation of their Majesties. About twenty people were assem- 
ri at San Christovad, and uttered some yells and hisses, without further mo- 
estation. 

The Admiral’s barge had been prepared for the reception of the illustrious 
party ; but the Emperor refused to step into it on account of its having a gun 
mounted, which he desired to have struck. He then chose the second barge, 
Which was without one, evidently because he wanted to furnish to his future his- 
torians a strong proof that he embarked fearless of the Brazilians. 

Thus we had them on board at last. It was interesting to observe the impres- 
sion which the arrival-scene produced on the nerves of the numerous naval spec- 
tators. Most of the officers looked on with a sort of grave curiosity,—a few 
Seemed to be moved ; but a great many of the crew were blubbering on perceiv- 
ing an empress so much distressed. All had seen her sixteen months before as 
a happy bride, passing in a frigate close by our larboard side, amidst cheering, sa- 
luting, and bell ringing ; and Jack now felt a real compassion for her disaster. 

ars were rolling down the furrowed eheeks of the hardy old quartermaster, and 
@ Vivient blowing of the olfactory organs resounded “ fore and aft.”’ 


H. B. M. ship Warspite soon got excessively crowded with sundry people of | 


tae “suite,” and refugees of various descriptions, who clung to the Imperial 
family. The immense luggage of high and low, which by degrees arrived in 
British and French man-of-war boats, was hoisted in and crammed every corner. 
Dom Pedro showed himself very busy in overhauling his countless chests, cases, 
and boxes, many of which he fetched himself up the accommodation-ladder. He 
ran to and fro, quarrelled with his chamberlains, scolded his domestics, hailed 
people alongside, and made a great noise. 

It is well worth remarking, that there were new frames fastened to the sides, 


—_ 


* " 
PF Meaning to say, “calecons” (drawers); he being at that time not the best 
reneh scholar. 





| history of nations, and will remain registered down to the remotest posterity in 

the archives of our country. Your children, your grandchildren will bless your 
memory in saying to their contemporaries full of pride—* Our fathers stood in 
the fieid of honour on the seventh day of April!’ Your noble conduct, your pru- 
| dence and courage, which you displayed in such an heroical resolution, will excite 


“Tt is to the wild regions of Labrador that you must go, kind reader, if you" 
wish to form a personal acquaintance with the White-crowned Sparrow. There 
in every secluded glen opening upon the boisterous Gulf of St. Lawrence, while 
amazed you glance over the wilderness that extends around you, so dreary and 
desolate that the blood almost congeals in your veins, you meet with this interest- 


the admiration of your countrymen and the amazement of fereigners—nay. even | ing bird. Your body is sinking under the fatigne occasioned by your wading 


France, our Liberty-teacher—(nossa Méstra da Liberdade)—must have occasion 
for envying in her disciples a glory which she never yet acquired during the 


I got quite bewildered among so many swarthy Catos, who were sucking sugar | 
| cane and drinking cachace to keep their patriotic steam up—rather unlike Addi- 
son’s “‘ beau ideal '’—therefore, elbowing my track through the crowd, I hastened | 
to the gallery of the adjacent Senate House. 
About a hundred legislators belonging to both chambers were assembled. The | 
| « Capelaé Mor,” or Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, was in the chair. They had | 
just accomplished the election of three Provisional Regents: the Marquess of | 
Caravellas, General Lima, and the Senator Vergueiro. Doubt, fear, care, and | 
apprehension were clearly painted on the countenances of the majority. The 
usual order and decorum was destroyed by the pressure of the moment: armed 
| citizens would talk d la Francaise from the galleries to the Senators on their 
| benches; and a piece of copper money was thrown at the nose of some unpopular | 
| member of the legislative body of the Brazilian empire. } 
ae 
AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Frem Blackwood’s Magazine.—{ Continued from last Allnon. | 
| Zoology, with us, has long been ina flourishing state. Yet there are still a 
| few wretched quacks among us whom we may some day perhaps drive down into 
the dirt. There are idiots who will not even suffer sheep, cows, horses, and dugs | 


through beds of moss, as extraordinary for their depth, as for the brilliancy of 
their tints, and by the difficulties which you have encountered in forcing your 


memorable epochs of her political reform, &c.”’ | way through the tangled creeping pines, so dwarfish and so stubborn, that you of- 


ten find it easier to trample down their branches than to separate them so as to 
allow you apassage. In such a place, when you are far away from all that is 
dear to you, how cheering it is to hear the mellow notes of a bird, that seems as 


| if it had been sent expressly for the purpose of relieving your mind from the 


heavy melancholy that bears itdown! ‘The so sweet, so refreshing, 
so soothing, so hope inspiring, that as they come upon the soul in all their gen- 
tleness and joy, the tears begin to flow from your eyes, the burden on your mind 
becomes lighter, your heart expands, and you experience a pure delight, produced 
by the invitation thus made to offer your humblest and most sincere thanks to 
that all-wondrous Being, who has caused you to be there no doubt forthe purpose 
of becoming better acquainted with the operations of his mighty power. 

“Thus it was with me, when, some time after I had been landed on the dreary 
coast of Labrador, I for the first time heard the song of the White-crowned 
Sparrow. | could not refrain from indulging in the thought that, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties attending my attempts—my mission I must call it—to study 
God’s works in this wild region, I was highly favoured. At every step new ob- 


| jects presented themselves, and whenever I rested, I enjoyed a delight never be- 


fore experienced. Hambly and fervently did I pray for a continuation of those 
blessings, through which I now hoped to see my undertaking completed, and 
again to join my ever-dear family.” 
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We cannot deny ourselves the delight of delighting you by one other passage | P Lattachment. Be this as it may, hypothesis * - ~ aoe ea a 
of the same sweet kind—so full of all right affections—human and divine. | es ly fond of doves. The timidity and anxiety which they all w st, 


One year, in the month of August, | was trudging along the shores of the 
Mohawk River, when night overtook me. Being little acquainted with that part 
of the country, L resolved to camp where I was. The evening was calm and | 
beautiful, the sky sparkled with stars, which were reflected by the smooth wa- 
ters, and the deep shade of the rocks and trees of the opposite shore fell on the 
bosom of the stream, while gently from afar came on the ear the muttering sound 
of the cataract. My little fire was soon lighted under a rock, and, spreading out | 
my scanty stock of provisions, I reclined on my grassy couch. As I looked 
around on the fading features of the beautiful landscape, my heart turned towards | 
my distant home, where my friends were doubtless wishing me, as I wished them, 
a happy night and peaceful slumbers. ‘Then were heard the barkings of the | 
watch-dog, and I tapped my faithful companion to prevent his answering them. 
The thoughts of my worldly mission then came over my mind, and having 
thanked the Creator of all for his never failing mercy, I closed my eyes, and 
was passing away into the world of dreaming existence, when suddenly there 
burst on my soul the serenade of the Rose-breasted bird, so rich, so mellow, so 
loud in the stillness of the night, that sleep fled from my eyelids. Never did I 
enjoy musie more : it thrilled through my heart. and surrounded me with an at- 
mosphere of bliss. One might easily have imagined that the Owl, charmed by 
such delightful music, remained reverently silent. Long after the sounds ceased 
did I enjoy them, and when all had again become still, I stretched out my wearied 
limbs, and gave myself up to the luxury of repose. In the morning I awoke 
vigorous as ever, and prepared to continue my journey.” 

From every sight he sees the ornithologist leams a lesson of humility—for 
there is a mystery in the wisdom that is for ever at work around him—a mystery 

that remains unsolvable for ever to the genius of man. Often, while gazing on 
the nest of a bird, has Audubon been led to question himself, why there is often 
so much difference in the conformation and materials of those even of the same 
species, in different latitudes or localities? Often, while admiring the birds 
themselves, has he in vain tried to discover why they should be so distinguished 
by peculiar characterst Why, for example, to some small and seemingly more 
delicate than others, greater mental and corporeal hardihood should have been 
assigned, so that they are wont to force their way, and that at an early season, 
quite across the whole extent of the United States; while others of greater 
bodily magnitude, equal powers of flight, and similar courage, confine their jour- 
neys within narrow limits? Why the diminutive and ruby-headed Humming- 
Bird, the delicate winter Wren, and many warblers, all birds of comparatively 
short flight, are seen to push their way from the West Indian Islands, or the ta- 
ble lands of Mexico and South America, farther north than the boundary lines, 
before they reach certain localities, which cannot be looked on but as the fa- 
vourite places of rendezvous allotted to these beings for their suminer abode! 
How wonderful to him that all birds which migrate are not equally privileged ! 
Why do not the Turkey Buzzard, the Fork-tail’d Hawk, and many others posess- 
ing remarkable power and ease of flight, visitthe same places! There the vul- | 
ture would find its favourite carrion during the heat of the dog-days, and the 
Hawk abundance of insects. Why do not the Pigeons found in the south ever 
visit the state of Maine, when one species, the Columba Migratoria, is permitted 
to ramble over the whole extent of that vast country! Why does the small Pe- 
wee go so far north, accompanied by the Tyrant Fly Catcher; while the Titirit, 
larger and stronger than either, remains in the Floridas and Carolinas; and the 
great Crested Fly-Catcher seldom travels further east than Connecticut ! “ Rea- | 
der,”” quoth Audubon, ‘can you assist me!” How deeply enshrouded are felt 
to be the mysteries of nature—when thousands of years after Aristotle we hear | 
Audubon confess his utter ignorance of what such migrations and non-migrations 
mean—that ‘tis hard to understand why such general laws as these should be— 
though their benign operation 1s beautiully seen in the happiness provided alike 
for all—whether they reside in their own comparatively small localities, nor ever | 
wish to leave thein—or at stated seasons instinctively fly away over thousands 
of miles, to drop down and settle for a while on some spot adapted to their ne- 
cessities, of which they had prescience afar off, though seemingly wafted thither 
like leaves upon the wind! Verily as great a mystery is that natural religion, 
by the Theist studied in woods and on mountains and by sea-shores, as that 
revelation which philosophors will not believe, because they do not understand 
—* the blind bigot’s scorn” deriding sucha state of the soul as Faith! 

A delightful volume—or volumes—perhaps many—might be formed of all 
that has ever been said or sung of the Lark. ‘To our own Sky-Lark how many 
odes and hymns have been addressed—himself the noblest lyrical poet of all— | 
‘** wakening by the daisy’s side ’—and ascending in music towards the Morning 
Star! Wordsworth, Shelly, and the Shepherd have all been inspired by the 
warbling, mellower at once and louder as the creature soars, till the sound seems 
to be itself alive within the rosy cloud, as if it were the spirit of the dawn that 
sang! ‘The Meadow Lark, or American Starling, is another lark than our Sky- 


its own but for Audubon’s sake. 

“How could I give the history of this beautiful bird, were I not tu return for 
a while to the spot where I have found it most abundant, and where the most fre- 
quent opportunities occurred of observing it! Then, reader, to those rich grass 
fields Jet us stray. Weare not far from the sandy sea-shores of the Jerseys ; 
the full beauties of an early spring are profusely spread around us; the glorious | 
sun illumines the creation with a flood of golden light, as he yet lies beneath the 
deep ; the industrions bee is yet asleep, as are the birds in bush and tree; the 
small wavelets break on the beach with a gentle murmur; the sky is so beauti- 
fully blue, that, on seeing it, one fancies himself near heaven ; the moon is about 
to disappear in the distant west; the limpid dewdrops hang on every leaf, bud 
and blossom, each tall blade of grass bending under the weight. Anxious to view 
Nature at her best, I lie waiting in pleasure for the next moment :—it has come ; 
all is life and energy; the bee, the bird, the quadruped, all nature awakes into 
life, and every being seems moving in the light of the Divine countenance. Fer- | 
vently do I praise the God who has called me into existence, and devotedly do I 
pursue my avocations, carefully treading on the tender grass, until I reach a seat 
by nature’s own hand prepared, when I pause, survey, admire, and essay to ap- 
prehend all—yea, all around me! Delightful days of my youth, when full of | 
strength, health, and gladness, I so often enjoyed the bliss of contemplating the 
beauties of creation! They are gone, never to return; but memory fondly che- 
rishes the thoughts which they called into being, and while life remains will their 
memory be pleasing. 

** See the Lark that arrived last evening! fully refreshed, and with a bosom 
overflowing with love towards her who had led him thus far, he rises from his 
grassy couch, and on gently whirring pinions launches into the air, in the glad 
hope of finding the notes of his beloved fall on his ear. Females are usually 
tardy at this early season. I shall not pretend to tell you why, reader; but that 
such is the fact, | have been fully convinced, since the very first feeling of their 
value was impressed upon my mind. ‘The male is still on the wing; his notes 
sound loud and clear as he impatiently surveys the gassy plains beneath him. 
His beloved is not there. His heart almost fails him, and, disappointed, he rises 
towards the black walnut-tree, under which, during many a summer's heat, the 
mowers have enjoyed both their repast and their mid-day rest. I now see him, 
not desponding as you might suppose, but vexed and irritated. See how he 
spreads his tail, how often he raises his body, how he ejaculates his surprise, 
and loudly calls for her whom of all things he best loves—Ah!—there comes 
the dear creature ; her timorous, tender notes announce her arrival. Her mate, 
her beloved, has felt the charm of her voice. His wings are spread, and buoyant 
with gladness, he flics to meet, to welcome her, anticipating all the bliss prepared 
for him. Would that I could interpret to you, reader, as I feel them, the many 
assurances of friendship, fidelity and love that at this precious moment pass from | 
the one to the other, as they place their bills together and chatter their mutual 
loves !—the gentle chidings of the male for the sorrow her delay has caused 
him, and the sweet words she uses to calm his ardour. Alas! it were vain to 
attempt it. I have listened to the talk, it is true ; I have witnessed all their hap- | 
piness ; but I cannot describe it to you. You, reader, must watch them, as I 
have done, if you wish to understand their language.” 

It is not in nature that an ornithologist should be cruel—he is most humane. 
Mere skin-stuffers are not ornithologists—and we have known more than one of 
that tribe who would have had no scruple in strangling their own mothers, or re- 
puted fathers. Yet if your true ornithologist cannot catch a poor dear bird alive, 
he must kill it—and leave you to weep for its death. ‘There must be a few vic- 
tums out of myriads of millions—and thousands and tens of thousands are few 
—but the ornithologist knows the seasons when death is least afflictive—he is 
merciful in his wisdom—for the spirit of knowledge is gentle—and “ thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears ” reconcile him to the fluttering and ruffled 
plumage blood-stained by death. "Tis hard, for example, to be obliged to shoot 
4 Zenaida dove! Yet a Zenaida dove must die for Audubon’s Illustrations. How 
many has he loved in life and tenderly preserved! And how many more pigeons | 
of all sorts, cooked in all styles, have you devoured—aye twenty for his one— | 
you being a glutton and epicure in the same inhuman form—and he being con- 
tented at all times with the plainest fare—a sallad perhaps of water-cresses, 
plucked from a spring in the forest-glade—or a bit of pemmican, or a wafer of 
portable soup melted in the pot of some squatter—and shared with the admiring 
children, before a drop has been permitted to touch his own abstemious lips. 
Hear him on the Zenaida dove. 

“The impressions made on the mind in youth, are frequently stronger than 
those at a more advanced period of life, and are generally retained. My father 
often told me, that when yet a child, my first attempt at drawing was from a 
preserved specimen‘of a dove, and many times re peated to me that birds of this 
kind are usually remarkable for the gentleness of their disposition, and that the 
manner in which they prove their mutual affection, and feed their offspring, was 
undoubtedly intended in part to te ; 


' a person to carry the eggs or young in it with security. 


| Nile and spends a month or two at Kahira. 
Lark—and though we never either saw or heard it, we can love it, not only for | 


. | Saluted in the street the day before. 
ach other beings 2 lesson of connubial and | 


: . ‘ : ve : . 9 ont 
being disturbed during incubation, and the continuance of their mutual attachmen relis 
Fears - ot of cruelty, justice, selfishness, generosity, and cunning. 


for years, are distinguishing traits in their character. — Who can approach a sit- 
ting dove, hear its notes of remonstrance, or feelthe feeble strokes of its wings, 
without being sensible that he is committing a wrong act t 

“The cooing of the Zenaida dove is so peculiar, that one who hears it for 
the first time naturally stops to ask, ‘ What bird is that!’ A man who was once 
a pirate assured me several times, while at certain wells dug in the burning shelly 
sands of a well-known key, which must here be nameless, the soft and melan- 


choly cry of the doves awoke in his breast feelings which had long slumbered, | 


melted his heart to repentance, and caused him to linger at the spot in a state of 
mind which he only who compares the wretchedness of guilt within him with 
the happiness of former innocence, can truly feel. He said he never left the 
place without increased fears of futurity, associated as he was, although I believe 
by force, witha band of the most desperate villains that ever annoyed the navi- 


‘ gation of the Florida coasts. So deeply moved was ke by the notes of any bird, 


and especially by those of a dove, the ouly soothing sounds he ever heard during 
his life of horrors, that through these plaintive notes, and them alone, he was 
induced to escape from his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and return 
to a family deploring his absence. After paying a parting visit to those wells, 
and listening once more to the cooings of the Zenaida dove, he poured out his 
soul in supplications for mercy, and once more became what one has said to be 
‘the noblest work of God,’ an honest man. His escape was effected amidst dif- 


| ticulties and dangers, but no danger secmed to him to be compared with the dan- 


ger of one living in the violation of human and divine laws, and now he lives in 
peace in the midst of his friends. ' 
“The Zenaida dove always places her nest on the ground, sometimes artlessly 


, at the foot of a low bush, and so exposed that it is easily discovered by any one 
| searching for it. 


Sometimes, however, it uses great discrimination, placing it 
between two or more tufts of grass, the tops of which it manages to bend over, 
so as completely to conceal it. ‘The sand is slightly scooped out, and the nest 1s 
composed of slender dried blades of grass, matted in a circular form, and imbed- 
ded amid dry leaves and twigs. ‘The fabric is more compact than the nest of 
any other pigeon with which [ am acquainted, it being sufficiently solid to enable 
The eggs are two, pure 
white, and translucent. When sitting on them, or when her young are still 
small, this bird rarely removes from them, unless an attempt be made to catch 
her, which she however evades with great dexterity. On several occasions of 
this kind, I have thought that the next moment would render me the possessor 
of one of those doves alive. Her beautiful eye was steadily bent on mine, in 
which she must have discovered my intention, her body was gently made to re- 
tire sidewise to the farther edge of her nest, as my hand drew nearer to her, and 
just as I thought I had hold of her, off she glided with the quickness of thought, 
taking to wing at once. She would then alight within a few yards of me, and 


| watch my motions with so much sorrow, that her wings drooped, and her whole 


frame trembled as if suffering from intense cold. Who could stand such a scene 
of despair’ I left the mother to her eggs or offspring. 

“On one occasion, however, [ found two young birds of this species about 
half grown, which I carried off, and afterwards took to Charleston, in South 
Carolina, and presented to my worthy friend the Rey. John Bachman. When 
I robbed this nest no parent bird was near. The little ones uttered the usual 
lisping notes of the tribe at this age, and as T put their bills in my mouth, I dis- 
covered that they might be easily raised. ‘They were afterwards fed from the 
mouth with Indian corn meal, which they received with avidity, until placed un- 
der the care of a pair of common tame pigeons, which at once fostered them.” — 
[ To be continued.) 


—>——. 
A VISIT TO MOHAMED ALI PACHA. 
From the Journal of a French Traveller. 
Alexandria is the favourite residence of Mohamed Ali. Perhaps his vanity is 


flattered by observing the European civilization and the commercial activity of | 


that city, the only one in Egypt which has not declined within the last thirty 
years, or, perhaps, Mohamed’s predilections for the navy may account for his 
preference of Alexandria, which, independently of its proximity to the sea, is 
certainly well calculated to be the capital of his dominions. From the windows 
of his palace, which command a view of the basin of the Port of Syria, Mohamed 
Ali watches the maneuvring of his vessels with the same sort of satisfaction as 
that with which boys look at their little paper boats floating in a pool of water ; 
—or beneath an elegant kiosk, in the arsenal, he spends whole days, reclining on 
cushions, inhaling the sea breezes, and looking at his ship-builders and his flocks 
of galleys. 

Every year, generally during the winter season, Mohamed Ali goes up the 
He had just arrived at the latter 
place, when we were returning from our journey into Upper Egypt. We had 
long wished to see Mohamed Ahi, and my father requested M. Mimault, the 
French Chargé d’Affaires, to introduce us. He spoke to the Pacha himself, 
and the day was fixed for our presentation. He invited us to dine with him on 
that day, and it was arranged that we should after dinner proceed to the 


| palace. 


On the day preceding that appointed for our introduction, I was walking, 


| accompanied only by my European servant, through one of the narrow and 
I suddenly observed | 


populous streets in the neighbourhood of the Kan Khalil. 
a great bustle in the street, and on looking round, I saw behind me an old man 
on horseback, followed by several officers mounted onasses. I have never been 
in the habit of saluting persons whom I do not know, especially among the 
Turks ; but the venerable and dignified appearance of the old man on horseback 
prompted me involuntarily to raise my hand to my hat and uncover. ‘The old 
man appeared gratified, and returned my salutation by a slight inclination of his 
head. I had then no idea who he was; but next day I discovered he was 
Mohamed Ali Pacha. 

At five in the afternoon we proceeded to the residence of M. Mimault. There 
we met M. Lubert, formerly manager of the French Opera. I found him avery 
agreeable man, and we entered into conversation respecting the comparative 
merits of the danseuses of Paris and those of Kahira. M. Lubert warmly took 
the part of the Almehs, and unhesitatingly gave them the preference over any of 


| Our most accomplished Parisian dancers. 


For my part, I will not pretend to set up my opinion in opposition to that of a 
judge like M. Lubert; but I must candidly confess that, on my return from 
Egypt, the females of France, with their fair skins, slender waists, elegant dresses, 
and gazelle-like ankles, appeared to me infinitely more captivating than any 
Bayadere I had seen in the East. The present race of Egyptian females must 
not be compared with these daughters of the Nile, who, arraved in robes of 
white, and with their hair bound with lotus wreaths, formerly danced round the 
sacred ibis, or the crocodile, with golden bracelets. ‘The Egyptian females are 
now the emblems of misery and degradation. ‘Their figures, it is true, are not 
devoid of a certain kind of voluptuous beauty; but their countenances have 


invariably a mean expression ;—their lips and chins tatooed with indigo, and | 


their hands stained with rocon and henna, are little calculated to inspire admi- 
ration. 


_ After dinner, when we were preparing to set off on our visit to the palace, a | 
: little difficulty occurred. 


iff A small! mizzling rain had been falling the whole of the 
day. The streets of Kahira are not paved, and as soon as they get wet they 
become so slippery as to be almost impassable. We had, with infinite difficulty, 


| accomplished the little journey from our house to that of M. Mimault —the latter 


about three quarters of a league distant from the citadel. A Janissary who had 
been sent to ascertain the state of the road had twice fallen in the mud. Even 
if we escaped a similar accident, how could we present ourselves before the 


| Sovereign of Egypt, splashed up to the necks ! 


We had a deliberation, and it was determined that we should attempt the 
adventure, 

We accordingly mounted our asses, and set out. Ourcaravan was numerous. 
Besides the Consul and Vice-Consul of Kahira, their secretaries and the persons 
of their suite, a number of European merchants joined us. Several servants 
lighted us on our way with iron lanterns fixed upon long sticks, and filled with a 
sort of resinous turf, like these seen in the old pictures of the passion of our 
Saviour. Armed karrans walked in front of the cortége, and we followed two 
by two. As we journeyed on, the peaceable inhabitants of Kahira, roused by 
the light of eur torches and the noise of our conversation, opened their doors 
and looked out atus. They remarked to each other that it was “the French 
nation passing by.” 

About nine o'clock, after passing through various narrow steep streets, we 


arrived at the gates of the citadel. They were lighted, and guarded by sen- | 


tinels. 
Leaving on our left the seraglio, or palace of the women, we passed through 


several obscure and winding passages. Behind an old ruinous building, and 
some new structures which seem destined never to be completed. at the further 


| ment; the following particulars will not therefore, I trust, be deemed ill timed. 


} 
| It needed but a few questions on my part, to ascertain the nature of the case ; 


| 
| with the same spirit of resolute endurance which had prompted bim to conceal 


| of freewill it was in his power to exercise. 


| has elevated himself from the lowest to the highest station,—who, in the course 
| of his extraordinary career, has overthrown dynasties, presided at massacres, 


destroyed a religion, and founded an empire. Mohamed Ali is a singular mixture 


M. Mimault advanced first, and presented us. We each made our saluta- 
tions, and the Pacha, having returned them, threw himself on a sofa, and lq 
reclining On enormous cushions. Eight or ten watches were hung upon the 

| wall behind him, and three drogmans stood before him. On one side was a 
| sofa similar to his own, on which we were ranged in a row, according to our 
| respective merits. 
| JT should have wished to see the Pacha like an oriental deity, sitting cross. 
| legged amidst the candelabra and cassolettes, beneath his splendid erysta} 
lustre. J wished also to have a good view of his countenance; but all the 
time of our interview he was ina sort of half shade, which did not permit me 
to watch the play of his handsome and dignified features. 

Coffee was handed round to us in cups with gold feet, set with diamonds. | 
did not find the coffee so good as I expected. It was strongly impregnated with 
an edour of aloes, similar to that of the pastiles of the seraglio; and, in my 
opinion, the Mokha is much more exquisite when unflavoured by any foreign 
substance. 

The conversation commenced with some remarks on the safety with which 
we had travelled in Egypt. This is the hobby of Mohamed Ali: it is the topic 
on which he loves to speak, as it affords him the opportunity of telling what he 
has done ; and he is not chary of self-commendation. He assured us that the 
Bedouins of the desert used formerly to come even to the gates of Kahira to 
rob the living and pillage the dead; that travellers used to be obliged to take 
with them escorts of several hundred men when they went to visit the Pyramids ; 
and that a child might now travel through Egypt alone and in perfect safety. 
Whether this were true or not, it was of course useless to contradict it. 

Our journey into Syria was next spoken of. ‘The roads there,” observed 
| the Pacha, “are not yet so safe as in Egypt. ‘The country is still unsettled, 
| and has not yet been controuled by any regular government ; but I hope to sub- 
ject it to mine.” 

M. Mimault, who is a very intelligent man, and who was very free in his re- 
marks, said :-— 

‘“‘Your Highness is aware that all countries are not alike ; that each must 
| be governed in a manner suitable to its habits and character. Syria cannot have 
the same laws as Egypt ” 

‘* Assuredly not,” replied the Pacha. 

M. Mimault’s observation applied to the attempts which had recently heen 
made by the Viceroy to extend to silk, and other articlesof Syrian merchandize, 
| the monopoly which is so heavy a burthen on Egyptian goods. Those at- 
| tempts were foiled only by the energetic representations of all the European 
agents. 

In the course of conversation some one happened to name Djezzar Pacha, the 
' same who, thirty-five years ago, was the occasion of Bonaparte’s defeat at St. 
| Jean d’Acre. 
| ‘Do you know,” said Mohamed Ali, ‘‘ why he received the surname of Djez- 
zar [Butcher]! It was because he one day collected together, by some strata- 
gem, about sixty chiefs with whom he was at war, and whom he could not reduce 
to subjection. Having secured them, he massacred them one after another. For 
this act of cruelty he received the name of Djezzar.” 

On hearing this I could not help reflecting that I was then in the same citadel 
where be (Mohamed) had massacred the Mamelukes twenty years back. I 
looked at him with no pleasant feelings. 

The conversation gradually became more and more confidential. 
| spoke to us of his affairs. 

“This very day,” said he, ‘ I received a letter from the Governor of Bagdad. 
The Arabs threaten to attack him, and he has not sufficient means of defence. 

| In his letter, he tells me that if I will send him a few hundred troops, he will 
surrender to me the city and the Pachalick.”’ 

** And what would your Highness do with Bagdad?” inquired M. Mimault. 

“‘T scarcely know,” replied the Pacha; “it is a ruined country, and would 
cost me more than it would bring.” 

Unfortunately, the young man who acted as drogman spoke excessively low, 
and we could seize only a part of his last reply. 

The voice of Mohamed Ali is clear and sonorous, though it has a slight nasal 
tone. His articulation is very distinct, and his words seem to flow with great fa- 
cility. Sometimes, however, in the middle of a sentence, he stops, as if to af- 
ford time for his hearers to understand the words he has uttered. When speak- 
ing, he tosses himself about on his cushions, gesticulates, and raises himself 
up. While doing this, his countenance becomes very animated, and his eye 
_glistens. When alluding to any of the critical periods of his career, he claps 
his hand on the hilt of his scimetar, sits erect on the sofa, and looks as fierce as 
a lion,—then, becoming more calm, he throws himself back, strokes his beard, 
and raises his pipe to his lips. 

Mohamed Ali takes great pleasure in conversation ; he talks and laughs in the 
most free and easy manner imaginable. He seems anxious that those who con- 
verse with him should be quite at their ease ; he endures contradiction, and an- 
swers it by reasons. He is remarkable for the apparent candour and simplicity 

‘of his manners; and yet there never was a more profound dissembler. He has 
professed friendship only to deceive, and gained confidence only to betray. 

He always speaks the Turkish language, and pretends not to understand Ara- 
bic: though it is alleged that he understands it perfectly, which is probable 
enough, since he has lived upwards of thirty years in Egypt. He is said to ad- 
here to the ‘Turkish language, in furtherance of the views of his political ambi- 
tion, and to recommend himself to the people of the Ottoman nations. He per- 
‘ ceives that the empire of Mahmoud is tottering, and those who know him well 
allege that he dreains of founding a new Mussulman Empire. 

Mohamed Ali has had two sons, Ismaly and Toussoun ; he has also an adopted 
son, Ibrahim, the natural child of his first wife. The two first were, it would 
appear, men of considerable ability ; they are both dead. Ibrahim is considered 
in Egypt a good soldier, and nothing more; he is about forty-five or forty-six 
years of age, but his dissipated habits have considerably impaired his constitu- 
tion, and the doctors consider his life to be more uncertain than his father’s. On 
him, however, old Mohamed founds his hopes, and Ibrahim’s death would be a 
mortal stroke to him. 
| Jn Europe, a great deal is said of Ibrahim Pacha ; indeed too high an opinion 
seems to be formed of him. Ibrahim is naturally of a sanguinary disposition, 
and he has been guilty of many atrocious acts of cruelty. Of late years he has 
somewhat corrected his naturally savage disposition ; but even in his last cam- 
paign in Syria his severity caused numerous desertions among his officers, both 
military and naval. He is of a bold daring character, and his hand is more dex- 
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| terous in wielding the yatagan than his head is capable of reflecting. 


Imperfect as he is, Ibrahim (the adopted son of Mohamed) has the best chance 
of being his successsor, should he survive him. 


———. 
THE STORY OF A CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


| [After some general remarks on the sufferings of the poor Sweeps, the author 


of the following narrative proceeds. } 
This subject, and I must think it an important one, both on the score of 
morals and humanity, must be again brought under the consideration of Parlia- 


A daily attendance at the infirmary of one of the principal prisons of the metro- 
polis formed, during several years of my life, the most painful portion of a rather 
extensive medical practice.. It was in the winter of 18—, that I was requested 
to examine a patient in one of the wards appropriated to sick prisoners ; my pa- 
tient, who had been committed on a charge of robbery, was a young man, appa- 
rently about eighteen or nineteen years of age, and had been a chimney-sweeper. 


it was that malignant disease known to the faculty by the name of chimney- 
sweeper's cancer, and here it was exhibited in its most aggravated character, just 
admitting of a chance that immediate operation might save the life of the suf- 
ferer ; but to this, when proposed to him, he offered an obstinate resistance, 


all symptoms of the disease, until it had arisen to a height all but incurable. 

Neither threats nor entreaties could overcome his sullen refusal. Approaching 
‘ dissolution had no terrors for him, and he seemed to take a pleasure in baffling 

every effort of those who wished to save him, as if rejoicing in the only species 
He uttered no complaint ; the at- 
tenuated state to which he was reduced, alone betrayed the horrible progress of 
disease. There was something in his very stubbornness which, contrary to its 
usual effect upon me, commanded my respect, while the aspect of so much 
misery, garbed though it was in debasement and crime, called forth the deepest 
compassion. I soon became convinced that nothing could be done but by gen- 
tle measures. If the poor wretch had any of the better feelings pertaining to 


our nature, lurking beneath the mass of vice with which I supposed his soul en- 


end of a small court-yard we saw an edifice of painted wood, with a flight of | crusted, it must be through that alone that we should obtain any influence over 


marble steps leading up to it. Having ascended the steps, and entered the 
vestibule, we beheld before us the door of the divan. 

The officer who had gone to announce our arrival returned to say that his 
Highness would receive us. We entered; and at the further end of a large 
arched room, painted blue, and hung with elegant tapestry, behind six silver 
candelabra, intermingled with cassolettes of perfume, we saw a little old man 
walking to and fro. His dress was plain, consisting of a Turkish habit, made 
of blue cloth, a girdle of striped silk, and a large white turban. He walked 
erectly, and with a firm step. I immediately recognized the man whom I had 
, It was Mohamed Ali. 

What a long and curious history that name reveals! the history of a man who 


him. The event proved that I was right. I requested that he might be given 


| ever entirely to my management, and my representations at length drew from 
| him an assent: not given direct to myself, but reluctantly, and, as it were, with 


| the shame of the vanquished, imparted to the nurse who had charge of that 
ward. If the doctor had set his mind upon it, he might e’en do as he liked, he 


| was a good gemman, and did not think any shame in talking to a poor sweep ; 


| for himself, it mattered not whether he lived or died, nor did he care the value 
| of a brass farthing about pain; it was not that—by G it was not! 





| No time was to be lost; on the following day the operation was performed. 
My patient evinced throughout, the same unshrinking courage with which he 
had previously borne the ravages of the disease 


J had entertained many fears 
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p to the result, so malignant was the state the malady, from neglect, or rather 

oncealment, had attained; but in due process of time the symptoms were so 
favourable, that a perfect cure might reasonably be expected. During my at- 
tendance upon this unhappy prisoner I learned—and the lesson might be an use- 
ful one to any man—that human nature may occasionally be found not all de- 


praved, even where the aspect of things is the most unpromising. The poor 
creature was sensible of kindness—probably the first he had experienced from a 
fellow being—and so far as he could show gratitude, circumstanced as he was, 
it was manifested. Of a mood dejected, even gloomy, his haggard features would 


lighten up with a gleam of satisfaction when I approached his bed, and a tear | 


would sometimes glitter in his sunken, melancholy eye. 
he now strictly conformed to every thing required of him, only still spending 
the long dull hours without speaking, apparently in a sort of apathetic dream ; 


but it was not so, there was more of thought, of mind, in his reverie than a com- | 


non observer would have given him credit for. He had received during his illness, 


some visits from a clergyman, whose exemplary life is a suflicient guarantee for | lazy scamp, and threatened with my master’s being told of my insolence for not 


his good intentions, but whose zeal rather outstripped his judgment. I saw my 
patient a few minutes after one of these visitations. 

“Mr. is a good man, sir,” he said to me; “‘and talks very nicely. I 
know that I am a great sinner, or I should not have been here. I have been 
thinking over many bad things I have done in my life; but Lord bless you, if 
Mr. —— knew all, he would not lay so much blame to me. How could I have 
godliness like to he, that has book-larnen? Let him bea sweep, and me a par- 
son; let him have my hardships, and me his house, with a warm bed to lie in, 
anda good dinner every day of the week, and nothing to do but to larn vartue, 
and see who'd be the sinner then. Ah, sir, if Mr. knew what a life I have 
had of it, and what lives the like of us lead!” 

This was uttered with a deep sigh, and followed by a profound pause, as if 
the poor man felt the impossibility of expressing by words the extent of his 
misery, and that of his unfortunate caste. ‘This silence | afterwards succeeded 
in breaking, and drew from him, not always in the language in which I shall give 
it, but in a slang vocabulary, of which I have introduced only occasional charac- 
teristic samples, the following particulars of his dismal history. 

“The first thing I can recollect, perhaps I was about from four to five, but I 

have nothing certain to go by, was walking with my mother in a narrow street, 
somewhere near a big church—I have often thought it must have been St. Mar- 
tin’s. The weather was cold, and the lamps in the streets and shops were 
lighting up. My mother was crying, and I cried too, because I was cold and 
hungry, and because she cried. Well, presently, she bid me sit down on a door 
step, and gave me an apple to eat, and told me to be a good boy, and not cry ; 
that she was going a little farther on, and would come back again soon with some 
bread she was going to buy inashop. I recollect it well; how should I forget 
the last words I ever heard my mother speak, almost the last kind words I was 
to hear in my life! So I sat quiet, and left off crying, and was still eating my 
apple, when a man with an empty sack across his shoulder, came up to the step 
where I was a-sitting. He was allover soot from head to foot, but as I was 
used to see the like of he, so he did not fright me. He asked me what I sat 
there for, and when I said I was waiting for my mammy, he said if I would go 
with him, I should have as many apples as I could eat, and bread and butter with 
sugar on it, and that mammy knew where he lived, and would come forme. He 
took me by the hand, and away we went. ‘T’o a little chap like me, a small bit 
of road might seem vast, so the distance we went might be no great matters ; 
but our way that night was not up the same street I had been used to go with 
my mother, which made it seem still longer, and I was tired before we reached 
the man’s home, which was up acourt. How many times since have I walked 
up that court with legs far more weary, and a sadder heart than I carried there 
on that first night! In the house where he took me, I saw a set of little fellows, 
some of them not much bigger than myself, and all black like the man, who I 
soon found was their master; some were eating their bit of supper, others, who 
had done theirs, were out in a slip of a yard at the back, sifting soot, which I 
then thought was a nasty sort of play, far worse than making dust pies in the 
streets, which my mother had often scolded me for. I was not long of learning, 
that what they were about was any thing but pastime. 

“It began to grow late, my mother did not come for me, as the man had pro- 
mised, nor had I any apples, or sugar-bread and butter given me, only alittle dry 
bun, so I cried again more bitterly than ever, and made for the door that I might 








Docile and unrepining, | 













roze to the step | I did not see why others should fare better, and I was spiteful and harsh with. 
as I stood, for my shoes were so bad they were almost the same as nothing. Ag | them as was under inc—I say it with shame sorrow—too often. Well, I 
nobody answered I rang again, something harder, and then continued to wait | got out of favour with master; he would that I cheated him of some 
| shivering, and so numb [ could hardly keep myself from falling. The cold frosty | money I had to receive for him, but if it is the last word I have to speak, I never 
, fog hurt my eyes dreadfully, for they were all along, from the very first, as sore ! took a farthing that was his, T know he-wanted to rid himself of ine, for he 
| as anything could be, with the soot getting in, and had a constant running at the | had more than enough about time ; so after I had served him as master-boy 
corners. [t was so dim, and the fog so thick, I could not see the figures on the | about a year and a half, he cursed me for a thief, bade me go about my business, 
clock-face, but I’m sure it was full ten minutes that I kept ringing, till I began | and never darken his doors again. 
to think everybody in the house must be dead. I sat down upon the door-step,' ‘“ What wasI todo! I was turned out into the stfeets with only six shillings 
| for I could stand no longer, my feet had no feeling in them, and tried to wrap | and sixpence in my pocket: all I had in the world, all I had been able to save 
| myself in the bit of cloth we carry with us, and twisted my sack about my naked | out of the money got at chance times at houses we swept for. I used to have an 
| legs, and so I went on, sometimes giving a pull at the bell, though I thought it | odd sixpence given now and then, when.I had been climbing—for gentry, tender 
| was to no purpose, till the clock struck five. Well, then, I rang the last time, | of heart, often pities the poor little sweep—but the journeyman always took 
and presently the bolts were drawn, and the lock turned, and the door opened, | from us what they chose, and used to win the rest from us at gambling, when 
but I did not think to have been d—d to hell, as I was, for a good-for-nothing | they cheated, but we durst not complain; and sometimes we gave them half- 
' pence to bribe them not to tell the master when we did amiss,.or neglected to 
| coming as I was ordered ; but this was what I got from the footman, who oughé | sift the soot. ‘Then for some months past, sir, I know it was a bad thing, but I 
| to have been up to let me in, but who slept through all my ringing, and now laid | had taken too much toliquor. I felt the cancer a-coming on, and had done earlier 
| the blame on me, because he knew that folks would be readier to blame the poor | than that, though I did not know what it was; and a dram always dulled the 
| friendless sweep than the saucy sarving-man. | told him that I had been ringing | pain, I thought. Well, there was I, tumed into the streets with them few shillings, 
| there for the last half hour, till I was nearly froze to death. He said it was a | and the poor rags I had upon my back. Of any other trade I knew no more 
| swinging lie, and it was a pity I had not been quite froze, for what mattered the than the babe unborn. It was in the summer time, and I did better than if it 
likes of me. Well, [ said nothing, for I saw that it wouldn't be of no use, since | had been winter, lying out at some street-end where there was new building 
my gentleman was in such a towering passion, and determined that the fault | going on, and where there was no pavement, and I might sleep upon the rubbish 
should fall on me. When I got into the kitchen matters did not mend, nothing | unmolested ; but my six shillings and sixpence did not last long. I tried in 
was ready for me to begin on, so another quarter of an hour full was lost. At | many ways to earn an honest penny: but my sooty clothes, and my unhandiness, 
last I got done, but, before all was finished and the soot cleaned away and me and every thing, was against me, and wherever I applied for a job they were full 
paid, the gentleman of the house, who was, they said, an uneasy body, and un- of hands still, and did not want an interloper like me. So I says to myself, I 
common strict that them as did for him should be punctual to a minute, came | must either starve, or beg, or steal, no matter which, for I'd better rot in a jail 
down stairs in his dressing-gown, and much as the footman had jawed it, he beat | than die like a mangy dog in the streets. 
him, giving it to them right and left, and sure enough Mr. rarlet, or whatever he | ** Often have I stood longing at the shop-doors of the baker’s, or at the windows 
called himself, spoke smooth as could be then, for he knew his swagger would | of the cooks-shops, with hunger eating away my very heart ; but though hundreds 
not go down with his master. He said that him and the maids had all been up | went away with full hands and full bellies, no morsel came to me, and I havé, 
full an hour a-waiting for the lazy monkey of a sweep, and that it would only be | many a time picked up a mouldy crust, or a bone, or a small matter of cold vegables, 
a just punishment to let the master chimney-sweeper know what an idle vaga- | that had been thrown into the kennel, and eaten itas greedily asa dog. I some- 
bond was eating his bread and ruining his custom. So the gentleman’s anger | times asked charity, but few people gave me their pence, for neither my way of 
all turned upon me ; he wouldn’t hear me speak a word in my own defence, but | asking, nor my look was taking, like beggars. I heard the same answer from 
refused to pay me, telling me that my master should hear of my misconduct, | them all, ‘Go and work.’ Ah, sir, they did not know that the very sweepers of 
and that he would pay him. Well, 1 took up my brush and sack in silence, | the crossings would not let me come amongst them. I belonged to none but my 
and thought, as I walked off with them, how hard it was to be abused as I had | own trade, and they had thrust me out. 
been for other folks’ ill-doings ; and somehow or other it came all of a sudden “T recollect one day that I was on the look out for any thing that might turn 
into my head to wonder why I had ever been born, and I wished that my life | UP for me, in Covent Garden market, a lady was buying something at one of the 
was over. ; Stalls. She was talking very angrily, and beating about the bush to get some- 
‘“[ had that morning as many as twenty jobs on hand, so that I did not get | thing of the vegable-woman lower than was asked, and so she dropped by chance 
home till near ten o’clock, and then as soon as I had eaten something I went | something out of her purse among the litter. I saw it fall, but she did not. It 
out again with the journeyman, and did for him till between four and five in the | was a sovereign. I waited till she and the woman had done squabbling, and she 
evening. Before I had got through all, and we set out home, I was so tired | had paid, and was putting her purse into her pocket. ‘Ma’am,’ says I, ‘ you’ve 
out, I could scarcely crawl under the load I had to carry, and I had a misgiving | lost something out of your purse, ha’n’t ye?’ and I held the sovereign a-tween 
of what was a-brewing for me when I did get home. The gemman had been as good | my thumb and finger. ‘ Yes,’ says she, that ere sovereign’s mine, you’ve just 
as his word ; my master had been sent to and told of my insolence and neglect, | picked,’ and then she fell to counting her money in a flurry, looking at me all the 
as they were pleased to call it. He was in one of his worst humours, but I was | while, as if she thought I’d gotten more than that. So says I, ‘Ma’am, if I'd 
almost too much worn out to mind anything that might happen. ‘So,’ says he, | been the rogue you’re taking me for, you would not have got your sovereign back 
‘ you’ve been s/ying this morning, have you?’ I told him the plain truth, how | at all, but [ hope you'll consider, and give a trifle.’ * Give you a trifle, indeed !” 
I had been there in proper time, but could not get in. He knew them sort of | says she, ‘for being commonly honest! 1 wonder you ay’n’t ashamed to ask it.” 
gentry well enough, but I believe it was all along of his ill-humour—he snatched | ‘ Well, ma’am,’ says 1; ‘if you was in want like me, mayhap you'd not be 
my brush from my hand, and beat me about the head all round the yard, kick- | ashamed to ask a trifle from them as has plenty.’ ‘Go and work,’ says she. 
ing me at the same time, till I was so spent with trying to get out of his way, | ‘If I had been at work,’ says I, ‘ you'd have lost your sovereign; but I can’t get 
and so stunned and dizzy with the blows, that I sunk down among the bags of | no work.’ ‘'That’s an old story,’ says she; ‘nobody can’t get no work that’s 
soot the boys was sifting, and them screening me, he gave over. too lazy to do it. You've no business to be lounging about the streets in this 
“That was a black day with us. Master had scarce turned his back on me, | way; it’s for no good, I’ll warrant.’ ‘ Nor you neither, ma’am,’ says I, for I was 
when Jacob Noaks, one of our journeymen, came home all of a flurry with the | ill vexed. ‘What an insolent fellow!’ she cried, ina passion. ‘I’ve a great 
news about Jem. Poor Jem! he was as sharp a lad as ever took brush in | mind to give information of him at Bow Street.’ Well, thinks I, as I turned on 
hand ; nothing could match him for climbing, and as merry a fellow as is to be | my heel, if this is all I get for being honest, I might as well turn rogue. ‘That 
found in the profession. Poor Jem! I think [ see him now, dressed out as a | bit of gold might have been in my pocket now, and nobody no wiser ; but I must 
lady, as he always liked to be, in the May week, with a fine lace cap on his head | starve, while the likes of she has more than enough. 











go home, but the cruel man who had enticed me, whisked me back into the 
room, and fetching me a cuff on the side of the head, said I was a d——4 ill- 
conditioned whelp, and bade me leave off howling. I crept, sobbing, into a cor- 
ner, and durst not move again till a great fat woman, who was the master’s wife, 
took me down into a cellar, where some of the lesser boys were stretched out 
asleep, and showing me a bundle of dirty sacks upon the floor, told me I must 
lay there till morning, and mind not to make a noise and a crying in the night, or 
the man would come and whip me. Hungry and weary, I did as I was bid; I 
laid my head on the soot-bags, and for many years after, sir, them was my only 
bed. 

“I was waked in the morning by something stirring near me. I opened my 
eyes, and was frighted to find all strange about me, and to see two little boys 
a-pulling at the sacks I was lying un; all but them two had gone away long afore. 
Again I fell to crying for my mammy, which brought the fat woman down stairs 
to scold me, and drive me up into daylight. She told me I was so naughty, my 
mammy would have nothing more to do with me, so I need not cry for her; but 
if I would promise to be good, she would give me some breakfast. Ah, sir! it 
was but too true, I never heard of my mother again. I have often, when I grew 
older, thought of this, and wondered if indeed my parent did give me up to so 
much misery, or if she went back to the door step on that unlucky night, think- 
ing to find me there. I have heard of parents selling their children to the trade 
for a few shillings ; my mother was indeed ill to do in the world, but though she 
would beat me sometimes, and call me names, she used at others to set me on 
her knee, and stroke my head, and kiss me. I do not like to think that she was 
se unnat’ ral. 

‘* By degrees I got used to the people I was to live with and their ways; I 
went with the boys in the yard, and rolled in the soot; and when, on the third 
day, the master told me he would make a man of me, and teach me to climb like 
Billand Tom and the rest of them; poor witless child that I was, I thought it 
would be a fine thing, and was as pleased as if I had been told that I should ride 
in acoach. He dressed me in a little flannel jacket, a pair of leather breeches, 
and let me keep on my old shoes ; then I and another of us not mueh bigger fol- 
lowed the master to a house hard by, where I was to try climbing for the first 
time. 

“Twas keen enough of beginning ; I crept in as well as another at the mouth 
ot the chimney, but when they told me I must scramble up, holding by my hands 
and knees, to the top, and when the soot began to shower down into my eyes 
and almost choked me, I hollaed out that I could not go up no further. I recollect 
the master damned me, and said it was the way with all at first, but he’d soon 
cure me, and make as good a hand of me asthe best on ’em. ‘ Hark ye, Sam,’ 
says he, ‘my little lad, if you get up to the top, there’s a plum bun and a crown- 
piece in the chimney-pot for he as gets it; if you don’t, Jem will.’ To havea 
whole crown-piece of my own, to buy apples, or what I liked with, and a plum- 
cake too, besides the fear of Jem’s getting them, for he was close behind me, 
made mé do what nothing else would, so I got up somehow or other, and all of a 
hurry to get the bun and the money, I shoved the chimney-pot, which I warrant 
was loose and rotten, as I’ve seen a many since, down into the yard. I set up a 
loud cry, for I thought my cake and crown-piece had gone, and the master and 
the rest of ’em below, fancied that I had fallen with it, a thing no ways uncom- 


mon, since the very jacket I had upon my back had belonged to a boy, called Dick | never please, and the master swore that she should not eat the bread of idleness | 


Struthers, who was smashed to pieces, with a rotten chimney-pot he was a-sweep- 
ing, Which fell with him in Bateman’s Buildings. 
partiklar kind with him, tell of it, but I was too young to mind it then. The 
waster cried out, with a great oath, ‘ Why Dick’s jacket has the luck n't.’ 

‘* When I came down I ran into the yard, thinking to find my cake and money, 


but there was nothing but the broken pieces of the pot ; so they all set upa great | with our sacks over us to cover us from the cold, for she was a shivery creatur | 


| 

I often heard Jem, who was mon little of her age, which made her handy for small flues, such as ovens and | 
| 
| 


and a fan in his hand. Well, it happened o’ this manner. He had been sent “Times did not mend with me, sir, but grew worse and worse, and the very 
about eleven in the morning to street, in the Strand, where there was a | clothes on my back were getting so ragged I could scarce keep them together. 
foul vent wanted sweeping. About two in the afternoon, Jem not coming back | I was a disgrace to be seen in a decent street. I often tured it in my mind, if 
afore, as Jacob had expected, to go out with him, upon his, Jacob’s, account, | I should not try to get into a hospital, on account of my complaint; but I had a 
he goes to the house in the Strand. ‘This ay’n’t Jacob’s story mind ye, but | dislike from the first to the operation, so I fought on as well as I could, picking 
came out afterwards by them as was present ; so when he gets to the house he | upa few pence here and there in charity. I never shall forget one as relieved me 
finds a br’ :klayer there, just a-going to make a hole in the wall right into that | about thattime. I was stopping a few minutes near a coach-stand, in Oxford 
chimney. So says he, ‘What are you a’ter?’ And the people of the house | Road, when one of ’em was called, and presently an old lady came out of a shop, 
tells him, ‘ Why there’s your boy went up between eleven and twelve this morn- | very feeble like, and leaning on a young miss’s arm, who helped her as tenderly 
ing, and he ayn’t come down yet, so we think he has stuck; we hear a noise, | as if she had been an infant. SolI goes upto the coach just as the waterman 
but we can’t rightly make out what he says, only he seems to be in pain and | was putting up the step, and asked a trifle of them as was inside. ‘ Be off,’ 
trouble ; so the mason’s here going to set him at liberty’ ‘Oh d him,’ | says the waterman, ‘is that your manners, to trouble quality!’ ‘O, grand- 
says Jacob, ‘I suppose he’s taken a lazy fit. I’ve seen scores of them that | mamma!’ says the sweet young miss, ‘I must give that poor man something, he 
would lie sulking in the flues all day long if one would let ‘em, and many’s the | seems very poor.’ ‘Do, my dear,’ says the old ’un ; ‘but remember, he may be 
boy I’ve haul’d down by the heels that wouldn't have stirred an inch, either up | acommon beggar.’ So she puts the beautifullest hand into a little purse, and 
or down if I hadn’t made him, and many’s the pail of water I’ve heaved down | pulls out a shilling, and gives it tome. ‘Stay,’ says she, ‘ you do look very poor, 
from the top right upon them. Leave it to me, and I'll have him down in no | here’s another.’ May God Almighty bless her for ever, and for evermore ! 
time. Why it would be all over the town that our boys can’t sweep a foul vent “ And now, sir,” proceeded the prisoner, after having given a few moments 
without a bricklayer at their heels.’ * Nay,’ said the bricklayer, ‘but it a’n’t | to a silent but grateful remembrance of the fair and benevolent creature who had 
likely that ere lad would lie there sulking, as you say, more than two hours, if he | relieved his necessities, ‘‘[ am going to tell you the whole truth; yes, all as it 
could come down. We'd better just move a brick or so, and set him at liberty ; | happened about the great sin I committed : I will not hide nothing, if it be the 
| one does not know what may come of it; my life on’t the poor chap’s sticking, | last word I have to speak—it will be the truth. My poor regs had got so bad I 
| and can’t come out.’ *O yes, to be sure, Mr. »’ says the woman of the | was ashamed even to beg, for I couldn’t look nobody in the face ; so one even- 
house, who just then came to them, ‘you will be for taking him out that way ing when it was beginning to be dusk, I was walking up Drury Lane ; two gen- 
of course, not caring a fig about spoiling my walls. Humph! it’s more than the | tlemen was meeting, both with umbrellas up, which made them jostle, and one 
obstinate monkey’s worth, that it is; but I say let the man have his own way, | of the umbrellas caught in something that was hanging outside of a salesman’s | 
| they know best how to manage their own boys.’ ‘Ay, ay, ma'am,’ says Jacob, | door, and pulled it down; it was all the work of the moment. Well, it wasa 
‘I'll have him out in a jiffy. Holla, you there, what's keeping you!’ shouts he | blue cloth jacket that fell, and I saw it, and the devii surely tempted me ; for what 
to poor Jem, who they all heard groaning in the chimney ;—‘ what are you | did [do but click it up and off with it before anybody saw, except a buy standing 
about, I say!’ ‘I’m stuck—I can’t come down,’ Jem answers. ‘What you've | at the shop-door, who was so surprised at what I did, that he stood stock still 
got your arms down alongside of you, ha’n’t you, and be d—d to you. It’s all | and stared at me; and then when he did come to his senses he runs in and gives 
the boy's carelessness, ma’am,’ says he to the mistress: ‘he's got himself jam- | the alarm, but I was off by that time clean out of sight. I felt very ill troubled 
med with his arms alongside of him, but he knows how to right himself if he | in iy mind, and fancied, as I hurried along the streets, that every body behind 
will.’ He then called to Jem again, bidding him come down, sometimes with | was ‘a-coming after me; and if a body looked hard at me, I was sure they knew 
threats and swearing, sometimes persuading like, but it would not do; so says | more than I liked, and I did not feel easy till I got into the fields quite out, Pad- 


he, ‘I'll lay a brass farthing to a crown-piece the young scamp’s sulking after | dington way, and then I sat down in a nook and began to look at the jacket I 


all.’ So he hollows to him again at the top of his throat, ‘If you don’t come | had stolen. It was not very much worn, only in places, and soiled and greasy 
down, I'll get a barrel of gunpowder, and blow you and the vent to the devil.’ | in spots, and was trimmed round the collar and down the fronts with black silk 
‘I'll tell you what,’ says the bricklayer, ‘It’s no use my stopping here, since | braid. This made it too noticeable for me to wear, so I set myself to work to 
we a’n’t to break into the flue, but you’d better get another of your boys to rip it all off as fast as I could. While I was a-doing this I felt a tap on my 
go up a’ter him, for it’s my opinion something more than sulking’s a-keeping | shoulder from behind. I started, and a cold shiver ran through me just as if I 
him.’ | had felt the hangman’s rope about my neck. I turned my head, and there were 
{After much more trouble, the poor boy was extracted, but did not survive his | two men standing close beside me, ‘What !” says he as tapped me, ‘ don’t you 
injuries. ] ' | know me, Sam?” I then looked full at him, and sure enougn it was Joe Prin- 
| ‘Poor Jem! he was long missed amongst us. I was never sorrier for no- | gle, who had been a master-boy a little afore myself, but who had been turned 
body, except the little lass that died, it might be, a year after he, and she and | offas J had been, but had not gone quite so empty handed, having carried some 
me drew together from the first. She was a desolate creatur, for her step-| of the mistress’s money with him. ‘ Who'd have thought of finding you here, 
| mother, our master’s wife, treated her worse than a nigger. Little Nan, or a8| Sam?’ He told me he saw that times had gone against me, he saw it in my 
she was mostly called by the boys, Jacky, was a child of her first husband by his face; but says he, with a nod and a laugh, pointing to what I was about, ‘ you've 
| first wife, so belonged, as one might say, to nobody. ‘The mistress she could | /arned the way | see to mend your fortune.’ ‘You're out there,’ says I, with a 
wicked lie in my mouth to cover a still greater sin, ‘this here jacket was given 
me by a gemmen, so I’m ripping off the braid, which is unfit for the likes of me.’ 
‘Oh!’ says he with a wink at the other chap, ‘ I’m glad to hear that the quality 
: | are grown so generous all of a sudden, ar’n’t you, Bob?’ and they both laxghed ; 
Often and often have | « but Sam, you want a pair of pantaloons to match the jacket, and then I gues# 





























in his house ; so, famale as she was, he taught her to climb. She was uncom- 


coppers, and the like, which is often less than nine inches square, and she had | 
far more wit and sense than the boys that was her size. 
| Nan and I lain side by side at night upon the soot we had gathered in the day, | you'd be a proper swell.’ 


| “It’s useless to tell over again to you, sir, their bad talk. By degrees they 


laugh at my expense ; and when I felt at my poor sore knees and elbows, which | still; and many’s the time I’ve sifted hershare of the soot, when she was tired | Jet me into a little of their goings on, said I was a pigeon-livered fellow to be 


were all grazed and bleeding, they said J must go home to my mammy; but I 
had ne home, no mother, which they knew well enough, so they jeered me. Ah, 
“ir! it ayn’t no use to tire you with the like o’ this, it was only the beginning of 
the hard life I had led, for we poor sweeps have no pleasure and no holiday like | 
other children, barring the May week, which makes Tom-noodles of the most of | 
‘ls ; howsomever, I got used to it, and went on so till I was grown too big to climb, | 
and, bad as it was, I will say this, I've seen them as has fared worse.” 


It may be well here to mention, that most of the details which follow were 
given by the prisoner in answer to various interrogations put to him by myself, 
which are all] omitted, in order that the chimney-sweeper’s narrative may proceed 
"ninterruptedly, 

‘The master was a hard man with the boys; he worked us early and late, | 
and hothing would satisfyhim. Often and often have I gone out by four or five 
0 clock ot acold winter’s morning, aye, earlier than that, when the fog was so 
thick, that I could not see my way, or the pavement all slipping with ice, and | 
“y- chilblains, which the main of us always had in cold weather, paining me so | 
— ap walk. I recollect once it was parti’clar hard on me—master had 
Ms ~ + degen of his boys to go and sweep a chimney in square. It was 
iene carly, between four and five, they said, that the servants might have 
pw er to get their work out of hand hefore the family was up, and because | 
; ‘ere was to be a grand dinner that day. Well, master sent me; he was bidden } 
ae oe all rightly done, but as it was the Christmas week, when the 
a ; we ways the busiest, he would not go, but charged me to be partic’lar, 

> } was, and you'll hear the upshot on't. It struck the half hour by clock 
Just after I rang at the door-bell the first-time ; so I waited, thinking as they had | 


given ¢ . , 4 i 
1 strict orders to be early, that I should soon be letin. I never feel’d a rawer | 


| 


| 

















| —so at least I supposed. 


with her day’s work. She had always a bad cough when the cold set it; and I | starving as I told them I was, while there were ways and means for a man’s 
used to think the soot getting down her throat made it worse. They'd say it helping himself. They were both of them well fed and well-dressed; I could 
was a hard word to use, but I always shall fancy that elimbing, which was little not but compare them with myself; I had never heard much talk about sinful- 
fit for she, was the deathof her. She fell into a waste as they called it, and | ness and the like, and I began to think that to take a smal! matter from them as 
before she died was nothing but skin and bone. She used to creep into a nook | had more than enough, was, as they said, quite na/’ra/. We all three went and 
when they’d let her be quiet, and lie there ; and if any thing would please her, | got something to drink together, and then they persuaded me, making me first 
it was when I went slily up to her with an orange in my hand, or an apple, | swear not to ‘peach, to go with them to a place where some more of their kiddies 
which I used to buy with the few pence that were given ime, instead of playing | was used to mect. Well, sir, I went; they plied me with liquor, but dronk as 
at chuck-farthing with the boys. Poor thing! she had a constant dryness, and | | was, my flesh creeped on my bones to hear what they and them said, as I found 
them things did her the most good. ‘Sam,’ she used to say, ‘when I get well | there was a-plotting. It was nothing less than housebreaking, and was to be 
again, you and me’ll run away, and hide in some place a great way off, where | done on the next night. Joe had joined their gang a matter of two years afore, 
nobody sha’n’t find us, for I cant climb no more, and daddy’ll beat me if I don’t.” | with Bob Hockley, another of our trade. ‘They were now both of them old 
She gave me a half-penny with a hole in it to keep for her sake, and that very | stagers, quite hardened, and boasted of their cleverness in thievery. Well, it 
night she died.” ; ; ; was too late for me now to be off; I had gone too far for that. I did not set 

Here the prisoner paused—the recollection of this companion in toil and | much by my life, how should I! still the thought of what I was a-doing, and the 


privation, this young sister in affliction, called up emotions far more powerful | job we were in hand with, made me mortal sick when I took the oath to be one 
than I had yet seen him exhibit. He turned away his head to hide a starting | of them. 
J 


tear, which he stealthily wiped with the back of his emaciated hand. | ‘It was beginning to be morning before we broke up. Well, I didn’t get 


«« [ went on in this way month after month, and year after year, till I was fifteen | on far when the curb-stone at the corner tripped me up, and I fell. How long! 
I had stuck so often, and given so much trouble during | had Jain I can’t say, when I heard somebody cry out, for I was beginning to come 
the last year, that the master said I mustn’t climb no more, except upon a pinch, to myself, ‘My eye, father, if there ay’n’t the very chap as nabbed the gentle- 
so I became what is called in the trade a master-boy ; that is, | used to go out | man’s jacket, and if he bayn’t lying in it in the kennel.’ So I looked about me, 
with a younger boy, and help him what I could, and see that he did his work | and there stood two Jews, an old and a young un, with bags acress their shoul- 
clean. I was stunted, and little of my years, or I should have given over| ders, both a-staring at me; and as I attempted to get up and make off, they 


climbing sooner. ‘This was a change for the better; but I say it with shame, I | seized hold of me, and called to a watch who was just going off his beat, and 
Knowing what I had done myself, and what I had borne, | afore I well knew what had happened, or what was like to happen, they had 


sometimes abused it. 
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THe Atbion. February 28, 











—— . . . . my , 7" ‘ 
oe — — = > a? az : i. an . » ready to repel any new aggression. Che report | Lt.-Co 
hauled me through the stfeets and we were at the door of the police office. I was | till day on the Fi of battle, ready pel an} ag 


’ ’ on atenbiste 
bewildered, but still I kept a sort of notion clear through it all that the stealing | 


. atta } hat 
of an old jacket froma salesman’s door was not a hanging matier, _ i ah. 
could but go to prison. ‘Think then, sir, what I felt when I found that the charge 


,» SU, 





? 


was far more serious 


“The magistrate began to put questions to m@about the jacket, and howl came 
by it. I answered with the same story I had told Joe Pringle, at iswore that J 
never sawthe Jews before in my life, though | :to remember too wellthe face | 
»f the younker. Then heasked me if I knew of any mone ithe pocket of the jacket. 
J said there was none, for I forzot atthe moment that Joe had lent me a sovereign 
to get some decenter clothes with, and that I had } it into the pocket of the 


jacket, because my breeches pocket was too worn and ri 
said it hesitating, fur the st 
fell to examining the pockcts closely, a 

not satisfy them, the pockets were both turned inside out one after another, 
and what, sir, do you think they found shpped through a small hole in the 
lining, nght down from the pocket on the right side, so as to be out of sight! 
Never was the like seen before ; what, sir, but a ten pound Bank of England note 
all worn round the edzes where it had been folded. If F had been knocked down 
with e~butcher’s axe I could not have been more done up than I was at that mo- 
yment, and just then comes another slap. Somebody cries out—it was one of 
the runners who had been bardling the sovereign for some time—‘ It’s a bad un! 
clear enough.’ So thinks I it’s all up with me now; and I hardened inyself all 
at once, and wouldn't give no answer when they put it to me where | got it; I 
thought it would be a dirty trick to ’peach, though Joe had used me so shabbily, 
for it now came across me how he had advised me not tu break the sovereign, 


rged to hold it. I 
nner of the justice dashed me. ‘They 
and found the sovereign; but this did 








or buy the things till about evening, when I was to give him back the change | | 


got out of it. They made nothing out of me, but I stuck to it that I knew 
nothing of the note. 

“ Well, while this was a going-on, up drives a hackney-coach, and out jumps 
a gentleman, followed by a servant girl. They had been fetched, I found, to 
swear to the note and jacket. ‘The gemman claimed the jacket as soon as he 
seed it, and pointed out at once that the braid had been all ripped off, for there 
was the mark where it had been sewn; and the note he also claimed, for he said 
he recollected well having written his name in small at one corner on the back, 
when he received that and some others. ‘This was his story. He had lodged 
for some months at No. ——, Marchmont Street, Brunswick Square : he recol- 
lected breaking a fifty pound Bank of England note into tens, which he put, as 
he always did, into his waistcoat pocket. Well, he went that day to make a pur- 
chase for some friend in the country, and having bought the article, he takes out 
one of the tens to pay the bill, when all at once he changed his mind; and as it 
was for a friend that he was a-buying the things, he says to the shopman, ‘I'll 
pay the bill when the articles are sent home.’ So the man said it was quite 
right, and he put, as he believed, the note back again into the waistcoat pocket ; 
and when the bill and the things come home, he pays the man, as he thinks, out 
of the very same ten he had taken out afore, and thinks no more of the matter. 
Nor does he for weeks and weeks. So the jacket, he said, began to be the 
worse for the wear he gave it, for he liked rowing upon the river in a boat he 
and some other young chaps had got : and to make it worse, a fellow spills a lot 
of oil over it, but as he was about to cast it, he said he didn't so much care. So 
he gives it to the sarrant maid of the house to give to any poor body she 
fancy torclieve. Well, it might | 


hada 
»amatter of two months in all since he broke 
the note, the fifty I mea 1, he be ran to casi up how the five tens had gone, and 
he couldn't clearly make ont, for he had been paid some money since, which hac 
gone too; but he began to think that one of those tens was a-missing, and had 
never been spent by him. So he turned it in his mind, and 
came across him that he liad not put that note back into his waistcoat pocket as 
he should have don 





, in the shop, but by mistake, or not thinking what he was 
about, had put it into the pocket of the jacket, for he then recollected having 
pulled at a large knot in the lining at the bottom, while his hand had hold of the 
note, and kept working at it till at last he pulled it quite out, soit was you see 
plain that the note had made its way, bit by bit, through the hole he had then 
picked. He looks to the waistcoats he used to wear with that jacket, but there 
was no hole in none of their pockets, so this made all clear that it was the jacket : 
but what was gone with it, that was next to be thought of. The servant girl was 
asked, and she confessed having made a penny of it by selling it to the clothes- 
man. So both of them goes to /e, and then the whole comes out; it was the 
jacket as had been stolen that evening, barely an hour before they came. Sir, 
all this went hard against m 


‘,” continued the prisoner, * still the bad sovereign, 
and the set I had leaguc 


with that gave it me to pass, was the worst part of it, 
and I could say othing about that So I was rev’larly committed; and now, 
if it please God I live to get well, and stand my trial, it’s like enough I may 
swing for that as I never was guilty of, o1 
barring the gallows, nothing can be worse than the time I’ve had on it he 
no country whatever.” 

Thus did my poor patient conclude his melancholy narrative. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to imagine a lot more hopelessly wretched. From the cradle 
until the age of manhood ‘not one solitary gleam of this world’s prosperity had 
fallen across his path. In every sense, the victim of circumstances, guilt in 
him was not the precursor of misery, bringing with it a just punishment, but its 
natural result. Misery had driven him to the commission of crime. ‘This was 
a case for the interposition of mercy, and with pleasure I record that mercy was 
not withheld. 
attending it, in the proper quarter, punishment was rendered as light as it was 
consistent with justice, and when the poor penitent was finally released from 
prison, some humane persons stepped forward to rescue him, by a timely aid, 
from a repetition of the evils he had endured, and while administering pecuniary 
assistance, endeavoured to purify his mind from the moral taint long habits of 
degradation and neglect had engendered. 


’ 
hy 


his, alas! is but one instance among many. With little variation, the story 


get sent out of the country, but 





re, In 


Upon a representation being made of the peculiar circumstances 


of this individual is the history of the fraternity to which he belonged, for it is tary for Ireland. 


a well-known fact, that the bands of pick-pockets and housebreakers infesting 
our populous cities, are constantly recruited from the ranks of chimney-sweepers 
out of employment. Outcasts untit for every occupation, excepting that which 
at a certain age invariably discards them—thrown, in a state of utter destitution, 


upon society, to rob and steal, and finally to become the victims of those laws | 


necessity has compelled them to violate. 

{Parliament has seriously undertaken to regulate the 
and much has already been done to alleviate the hardships of this unfortunate but 
necessary class of persons. } 


—_— 


Sunmtary. 
We are very sorry to ant sd 


nounce the decease of the beautiful Mrs. Frederick 


Tollemache, which occurred at Cheltenham, on Mhursday last, of consumption. , One great object of this mmquiry is presumed to be, by sale or exchange, to 


She was the lady of Frederick James Tollemache, Esq. fift! 
Dysart. Since Lady ‘Thorald’s marriage to Sir Charles Ogle, the magnificent 
residence of Sir John Thorald has been closed, to the great regret of the fashiona- 
ble circle in the neighbourhood of Grantham, who highly appreciated the delight- 
ful sovrées her Ladyship wasin the habit of giving during the season. 


j 


all of a sudden it 


' 
sweeping of chimneys, 


h son of the late | facilitate the erection of parsonage houses, with the view of compelling re- 
Lord Huntingtower, and grandson of the present venerable Louisa Countess of | sidence 


| escaped. ‘The Lords Justices, on receipt of the intelligence, immediately sum- | 
1 





1. J. Moore, from the 54th Ft., to be Lt.-Coi., without pur. ; Brey, Maj. 
was circulated that two prisoners were made by the belligerent sisters, but it | W. Mackie, from the 19th Ht., . be ~~ _ ; Lt. R. Fawkes, from 
does not appear to be true. It has been decided at the Prefecture that the aflair | the 4th Lgt. Drags., to be Capt. by pur.— ret et— rhe undermentioned Cadets 
shall remain for the present in sfaéw guo until the return of the Prefet, who is | of the Hon. the East India Company s service, to have the temporary rank as 
j sdiately expected, and to whom a despatch has been forwarded by an es- | Ensign during the period of their being placed under the command of Co} 
— a oe , ' Pasley, of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, for field instructions in the art of 
gmt tion of Lundy Foote, Esq.—We regret to state that, on Friday Sapping aud Mining :—Gent. Cad. R. Pigou and JAH. Burke.—Memorandum 

See eee ee eeneeee oie es ee on hie arounds at Rossbercon, near | —C- F. C. Ebbart, upon h. p. unatt., has been allowed to retire from the army, 
week, as Mr. Lundy Foote was walking on his grounds at oss ee) —-« | with the sale of an unatt. company, he being about to become a settler in the 
New Ross, Ireland, lie was murdered by a gang of miscreants, who have as yet pe econ 
Wur-O$i2, Jan, 22, 1835.—4th Drag. Gds.: W. A. Rose, gent., tobe Cor. 
‘ ‘ a) Aad a eee Ba , | by pur., v. Dickson, whose appointment has not taken place.—5th Do.: W.B 
ra. a ge. a me o> es pocorn sae rok | Knipe, gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Mosley prom.—4th Let. Drags.: Cor. J. 
cane ges a: abil ipa see hb thal pr patting gee dovagetind tte | E. Geils to be Lt., by pur.,-v. Fawkes, prom.; D. Halkett, gent, to be Cor., by 
barrister, and was upwards of seventy years of age, and was nearly allied to | ’ ’ 
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2 ; r., v. Geils. —22d Ft.: Ens. G. J. Wheatstone to be Lt., without Leow 
Alderman Lundy Foote, whose snuff is su celebrated in all parts of the world. | Mac ¥.. weMs , s. G. J heals pur., v 


moned a Privy Council, and have offered a reward of five hundred pounds to any 


Mackrell, dec. ; C. C. Maedonald, gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Wheatstone. 
—38th Do.: Cor. T. Mosley, from the 5th Drag. Gds., to be Lt., by pur.,, y. 
Martin, who rets—77th Do. : Ens. J. E. Lewis to be Lieut., without purchase, 
vice Hope, deceased ; R. Travers, gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Lewis.— 
86th Do: Ens. H. C. Cobbe to be Lt. by pur., v. Theobald, who rets. ; G. Ride- 
out, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Cobbe.—98th Do: Ens. C. Granet to be Lt 
by pur., v. Wallis, who rets.; F. A. Whimper, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., y 
Granet.—2d W. I. Regt: Lt. T. G. Egerton to be Capt. by pur., v. Graham, 
; who rets.—Cape Mounted Riflemen: F. T. Le Touzel, Gent., to be Ens., by 
| George and Henry Chilton, Esqrs., &e. &e.—Jan. 10. pur., v. Barkley, who rets.—Unattached.—Brev. Lt.-Col. G. Couper, sect’y. to 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. the late Mast -Gen. of the Ordnance, to be Lt.-Col. without pur. 

The commencement of the New Year has given a fresh impulse to fashion Office of Ordnance, Jan. 22, 1835.—RI1. Regt. of Artil.: First Lt. B. ON 
in the French metropolis ; and the gaiety and elegance of the costumes scen in } Lyster to be Second Capt., v. Lys, dec. ; Sec. Lt. C. J. Wright to be First Lt, 
the promenades, theatres, &c. were never exceeded For out-door dress, v. Lyster. 
| figured satin and rich velvets are now almost as generally worn as stuff and 
merino used formerly to be. For evening dress, several splendid novelties have 
this season been introduced : among the most distinguished, are the satin satine, 
the tissu de Memplis. and the gaze du Mandarin. 

The tissu de Memphis, with its large flowers, edged with gold, or light hiero- 
glyphic designs on a white cashmere ground, has an effect at once delicate and 
brilliant. It is equally well adapted to balls and dinner parties. Scarfs of the 
same material have been introduced. They are much employed for turbans, 
and, when tastefully made up, they have a perfectly oriental effect. 

Tartan satin and velvet are not unfrequently employed for dresses, though 
they are much better suited to cloaks, for which purpose they were originally 
introduced. 

For evening demi-toilette, organdi figured, in very small coloured patterns, is 
very general. With these dresses are worn efoles of satin, and mancinis of 
riband or flowers 

lor ball-dresses, blonde is occasionally worn, though it is by no means so 
general! as during former seasons. ‘The old blonde, with massive flower pat- 
terns, are entirely laid aside. ‘Those now used for open robes or flounced 
dresses, are the blondes dentelles. ‘They are double the thickness of the oid 
blonde, and are worked in light patterns. These blondes dentelles are among 
the most beautiful fan/asies of female dress, combining the richness of lace 
with the lightness and delicacy of blonde. 

There will be no material change in the form of hats or bonnets until Long- 
champs. ‘Iwo admired hats were recently made at Herbautt’s, the one of black 
and the other of green velvet. Each had a heron plume, drooping on one side, 
and fastened by a bow of satin riband. The black velvet hat, which was for 
Madame ‘Thiers, was edged with a demi veil of blonde. 

Madame Beaudrant has lately introduced some very pretty morning bonnets 
They are of white satin, and very simple in their form. 

Cloaks have lost a considerable degree of favour this year. Many ladies have 
this season adopted in preference shawls and mantillas. 

‘The tan and the bouquet are indispensable in evening dress. 

Striped and checked gauzes are worn over slips of Gros de Naples, if the pat- 
terns are of satin.—Jan. 16 


A desperate attempt was made to assassinate him about eighteen months ago, 
when he was wounded by several balls, and lost one of his eves. He was a 
mild, inoffensive gentleman, and never took a leading part in politics. 


Skating in the Regent’s Park commenced on Wednesday at the western end 
of Sussex-terrace, and in view of the Marquess of Hertford’s pavilion. On 
Thursday the Club met, and for their accommodation the Woods and Forests 
ranted the use of an extensive marquée which was erected on the lawn. ‘The 
usual figure movements were introduced by Captain Trotter, the Hon. F. Byng, 


——- 
THE ELECTIONS, AND PROSPECTS OF THE MINISTRY. 
From Bells Messenger Jan. 25. 

The Dukes of Sutherland and Hamilton have sent in their adhesion to the 
present ministry, that is to say, these noblemen, looking tu the extreme lengths 
to which the opposition have declared their intention of going, and considering 
the very advocacy of such principles as tending, not to the reform, but the sub- 
version of all government—have resolved to stand by the present ministry and 
try them by their measures. ‘Thus perishes all the hopes of an unfair opposition 
to Sir C. M. Sutton’s resaming the Speaker's chair, and the factious threat of 
stopping the supplies. 

The counties of England have responded to our expectations, and selected 
men of great public and private worth, of large property and moral influence, of 
sound principles and steady practice, to represent them in this the most important 
session of a reformed House of Commons. We speak within limit when we 
assert, that the number of Whigs and Radicals displaced by Conservatives up to 
the present moment exceeds ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR. 

The County Returns —The county returns, which are now nearly completed, 
scarcely any but those of Ireland remaining undetermined, will be found to add 
very greatly to the strength of the ministers ; nearly all the English counties 
having returned, some two, some three, and some even four Conservatives, to 
the new parliament. These results, which were certainly not expected by the 
warmest friends of the administration, at least in so great a degree, are to be at- 
tributed in the first instance to the common feeling amongst the country gentle- 
men, that it has become necessary to rally around the institutions of the kingdom, 
and particularly, as we think, to make a stand against the strength, the virulence, 
and the undissembled malignity of the Radicals. The next cause is, that the 
Marquess of Chandos’s clause, as it is called, in the Reform Act, has had its full 
and free operation, and has enabled the landed gentlemen to exercise their just 
influence upon their tenants, and thus to procure returns in accordance with the 
wishes of the landlords. One inference, indeed, is indisputable,—namely, that 
the favourable result of these elections for the ministers proves that the opinions 
and good wishes of the landed interest, that is, of the country gentlemen and 
clergy, are with the administration; that the very great majority of them has 
become indisposed to the Whigs, and desire to see a change of men and mea- 
sures. 

For our own parts, we hail this change in public opinion with much satis- 
XIV. The Duke had left Ireland after the treaty of Limerick sealed the fate | faction,—not from any predilection for individuals, and assuredly not from any 
of James the Second, and on his appearance at the French Court, Louis, observ- party feelings (to which we have never been liable) ; but for reasons which we 
ing the Duke to resemble himself, remarked conceitedly, ‘‘ Your mother must | shall be always proud to profess. Feeling nothing of the excitement of faction, 
have been at our Court, my Lord Duke.’ * No, please your Majesty,’ was the | or any immoderate sympathy either in the triumph of the ‘Tories or in the dis- 
answer, ‘but my father aas.” comfiture of the Whigs, we repeat that we have still a very lively satisfaction in 

A Parliamentary Joke—Some time ago, in the Chamber of Deputies, the | seeing the general character of the recent returns. Our satisfaction arises 
celebrated Charles Dupin was delivering a magniticent elege of the Baron Louis. | from the success of that principle which is essentially founded on justice, and 
** Examine his past life,” said the orator, ‘‘ Behold his venerable white locks.” which should always govern men in their political capacity ; the pr nciple which 
At this a voice from the extreme gauche exclaimed—* How the deuce are we | declares, that the servants of the crown should not be condemned without a 
to behold them when his excellency wears a wig!” fair hearing ; that they should be tried by their measures, and not run down by 

‘ae Gee chilies bem a ont time, and of one mother. in the Lower | the selfish opposition of a party. For who can entertain a doubt that the oppo- 
Bristol road, a short time since, were on Sunday baptised at Widcombe church, | S42" with which they are now threatened, and which is laboriously getting up 
their parents giving them the names of Faith, Hope, and Charity.—Bath | *Sainst them, has no other motive than that of supplanting one party by the 
Chroust other ; that of pane oe a af se ters the W reer Both sey ot 

ah + eon oo * rY " : their opponents, the higs and the Kadicals, unite in this common object, 
PP oe seston so wen agi ene 2 Tentin: teak though, from big 4 different motives, the Whigs, in order that they may recover 
they not yet having engaged a residence. Her Ladyship goes to the Palace at their lost office, the Radicals, that they may throw every thing into confusion, 
Brighton in a few days, as Lady in Waiting = and indulge in that general opposition to government which constitutes their 

, : sole aim. It is enough for the Whigs that the new administration keeps the 
late one out of place; it is enough for the radical opposition that they are the 
King’s ministers. 

The present ministers have promised popular measures, the reform of the 
church and municipal corporations, anda further prosecution of the work of publie 
retrenchment. Why not give them a fair trial! Why not see what are the 
particular measures which they promise? It is evident that the country, as we 
The appointment of Lord Heytesbury to the Governor Generalship of India | see by the returns, are very nearly equally divided between the two systems ol 
is confirmed. the two parties; is it not, therefore a reasonable concession, in such a divided 

It is reported that Lord Sandon is to be Under Secretary of the Colonial De- | 5t#%€ of public opinion, to see and weigh the real character and operation of 
partment, in room of Mr. Stuart Wortley, who has lost his election for Forfar- the measures proposed by a ministry so powerfully supported! Let us give them 
shire. a fair trial,—let us hear how they propose to reform the church without violating 

Sir H. Fane goes out as Commander-in-Chief to India, and Sir R. Wilson pee — — - prope J “y re ae we yep red _ve - 
succeeds to the command in the Ionian Islands.— Morning Paper conciliate the Dissenters without holding a bonus to dissent toe populace always 

é indifferent to their religious obligations ;—let us see what they will do for agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures: let us see what they will do to reform 
the intollerable abuses of the municipal corporations. We conclude by putting 
forward the principle that, it is an Englishman’s birthright ¢o have a fair trial 
Upon the part of the ministers we challenge this impartial hearing for them, and 
nothing else but an impudent conspiracy of faction, of Radicals, and ultra-Whigs, 
can refuse them this trial. Let them stand or fall by their measures. 

—@g— 
SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
Mr. Sergeant Coleridge has been appointed successor to Mr. Justice Taunton. AT A DINNER GIVEN BY HIM TO nis FRIENDS AT TAMWORTH AFTER HIS 
By his elevation, there is a vacancy in the Recordership of Exeter, which, in ‘ . Beis enh . m 
all probability, will be filled by the Solicitor-General. 


Laporte is now in Paris ; having undergone theatrical losses to the amount of 
£25,000, the fruit of his professional industry 


One of the best retorts known was that of the Duke of Tyrconnell to Louis 








‘The Right Hon. J. Wilson Croker is spoken of as likely to get the Governor- 
ship of the Ionian Islands He will then be near his old friend and fellow la- 
bourer on the press, Dr. Stoddart. 

Mr. Goulburn has appointed the Hon. Spencer Montague his private secretary. 
Mr. Montague has been for some years attached to the office of the chief secre- 


A celebrated craniologist offered, a few evening ago, to lay a wager that, if 
ten Conservatives, ten genuine Whigs of the old school, and ten “ real Radi- 
cals,” were seated in a dark room, he would pick out the Radicals by their bump 
of destructiveness. 

| A close investigation is now going on, under the auspices of the Bisheps, 
into the state of the glebe belonging to the parishes in their respective dioceses. 


Mrs. Hemans.—We regret to learn that this excellent lady and admirable poet 
is alarmingly ill in Dublin. She has resided in that city several years; chiefly to 
obtain for her sons the advantages of a college education at a rate more within 
Private letters from Madrid of the 30th, inform us that the Christino Govern- | her limited means than could be procured either at Oxford or Cambridge. — The 
ment is dissatisfied with Mina, and that Llauder is to take the command of the | Wa/chman ‘ 
insurgent provinces. 


Brussels papers acknowledge the receipt of seventy-four volumes of records, 
presented to the city of Antwerp by his Majesty the King of Great Britain. 


Yorkshire, North Riding.—On Thursday afternoon the election terminated in 
The severity of the weather appears to have suspended the course of mili- | the return of the Hon. William Duncombe, a Conservative, at the head of the 
tary operations in the North of Spain. In the meantime, both parties are em- | poll, and Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, Esq.,a Whig. ‘The latter gentleman is 
ploying the short interval in preparations for resuming hostilities, | evidently smoothing to the Conservative cause, he having declared he will sup- 
port any good measure brought forward by the present government. Great 
numbers of the Conservatives, not knowing Mr. Walker, and being willing to give 
Cayley another trial, voted plumpers for Duncombe. That will not be the case 
| again. At the final close the numbers were—Duneombe, 4,694 ; Cayley, 4,457 ; 
| ony 
We regret to announce the decease of the Countess of Mountnorris, which 3 — a , 
took place, on Tuesday last, at Southampton. Her ladyship was daughter of | Wer-Ofice, Jen. 15.~—~-6th Drag. Gds.: Cor. W. Scott to be Lt., by pur., v. 
the late Viscount Courtenay, and sister of the present Earl of Devon. Hebson, whe a. ., e. Grogan, gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Scott.—7th Drag. 
Revolt of the Sisters of Siete th’ tematete  inneibetiai Gas. : Lt. G. A. E. Cunynghame, to be Capt., by pur.. v. Bishop, who rets. ; 
vine ene mn > ined nof this order of | Cor. C. A. Lucas, to be Lt., by pur., v. Cunynghame ; J. Campbell, gent. to be 
gicuses, who in France devote themselves to attendance upon the sick, took | Cor by pur., v. Lucas. —3d Lgt, Drags. : RK. I’. Montgomery, gent., to be Cor 
place at the great hospital of the Hotel Dieu, at Lyons, en the 3lst ult. The : nck: r -- RW. ft Bete ee 
following details are given by the Censeur de Lyon of the Ist of January :— | 


About a fortnight since, ten enormous masses of the rock which overhat 
the village of Felsberg, in the Swiss Canton of the Grisons, fe 
force and explosion into the valley, and strewed the meado 
Fortunately no lives were lost. 


igs 
ll with alarming 
ws with fragments. 


by pur., v. Cocksedge, who rets.—3d Ft. : W. J. Dorehill, gent., to be Ens., by 


4 ., ¥. Sayer, who rets.—7th Ft. : Ens. R. M. Bes > rt. of Ft., | 
It is now some time since a sister of the Hotel Dieu, found guilty of having he fike ee oa yt: Ems. R. M. Bost, trem she 66th art. of Pe 


«as to be Lt., by pur., v. Acton, who rets.—13th Ft.: E i. King 4 
disobeyed the injunctions of the directors of this establishment, was sentenced | 4 j ea epeenggothag hag apelin 


yaa te coal , ae pr. ng that the pyr ers was unjust, | King —18th Ft.: W. G. C. Caulfield, gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Costerton 
. “Oppose its execution by every means in their power, even | who rets—39th Ft.: Lt. T. H. Kirkley to be Cs ’ ; ; 
to actual resistance They kept their word. Yesterday, at six in the evening, | 1 y ve Capt., without pur., v. Mansell, 
| 


C Nace . dec. ; Ens. W. H. Viney, from the 40th Regt., tobe Lt., v. Kirkley.—40th Ft. : 
the po teller fn ae poe ‘aaa “er on ‘ay A, } — om Taylor, from the h. p. unatt., to be Paymaster, v. R Moore, ret. 
“ ‘ ay OGy, a8 she had refused voluntarily to quit the | upon half-pay; Ensign P. C. Edwards. f 2 ps » Bi * 
house. He had s« arcely stated the object of his mission when he was sur- " ay! : em Some Ge Sergey <f he Sim Fen 


0 dgec rv > sisterhood huee ‘ . 
a Anat nag the ms -! one even assaulted by them. The warlike | 54th Ft: Maj. R. Macdonald, h p. Unatt., to be Maj. without pur., v. Moore 
loudly for assistance For en aoa a disor = = a — myeny ey, prom. —56th Ft: Ens. H. B. Barclay to be Lt., witheut pur., v. Hunt, dec. : 
—iidaiineiontn widiteet tan = harper Ser on ged - _ J = Burnall, from the h. p. of the 60th Regt. of Ft., to be Ens. vy. Bar- 
langth M. Barden was cnsbled to efiect tgs, ; st . s e. At! clay — 30th Ft.: Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Maclean, K.C.B., to be Col. Com. of a Bat- 
the criminal sister, and the field of battle ape, but without having secured | talion, v. Gen. Burton, dec. —64th Ft.: E. J. Coxe, gent., to be Ens., by pur., 
comemtals tine arene dh aad ” . ‘remained in possession of the in- | v. Best, prom. in the 7th Ft.—94th Ft Capt. G. T. Finucane, from the 2d 
aoe cai na, wh oP he ca Journal, publishes also an | West India Rest. of Ft., to be Capt., without pur., v. Mackie, prom.—2d West 
cess, barricaded themselves in th nope ange he sisters, proud of their suc- | India Regt. of Ft.: Capt. W Graham, from the h. p. of the 50th Regt. of Ft 
es in their court-yard, lit a large fire, and bivouacked | to be Capt., v. Finucane, appointed to the 94th Regt F't.—Unattached—Brev. 


Notwithstanding the ominous predictions of our inability to carry on the Go- 
vernment, I own to you that I do entertain the greatest confidence that those 
predictions will not be verified, and that the Representatives of the country will 
not refuse to give to the King’s Ministers a rain TRiaL. [Great cheering.] A 
few weeks only can elapse before the experiment will be made. I am not alarmed 
at the lists that are published, dividing the Members of Parliament into “‘ Con- 








pur. v. Tinling, prom. in the 3d Ft.; J. C. Whish, gent., tobe Ens., by pur., v. | 


| to be Ensign (repaying the difference), vice Viney, promoted in the 39th Foot.— | 





servatives "’ and ‘‘ Reformers.” [ cannot but think that many of those, who are 
classed as Reformers, entertain opinions not far different from my own; and 
| every hour that passes will, I doubt not, increase the disposition to take a calmer 
| view of the principles upon which we propose to act. [Cheers.] If the public 
| and the Representatives of this country are convinced that we are desirous of 

maintaining our national institutions, and of improving them, with a view to 

their maintenance, | do not believe that they will lend themselves to any factious 

opposition to the King’s Government. [Great cheering ] The people of Eng- 

land are anxious, [ believe, to preserve in their full integrity the prerogatives of 

their ancient Monarchy. ‘They are anxious to maintain the free and independent 

action of every branch of the Legislature; they are anxious to maintain the 
) Church and its connection with the state, less for any civil or secular object, than 

because they believe the maintenance of the Established Church to be the best 
| security for the maintenance of that faith which they profess, and the surest bul- 
| wark against infidelity on the one hand, and fanaticism on the other. They will 
support the Church on high grounds of religious feeling and principle, in which, 
| even many, who do not conform to all the doctrines of the church, may cordially 
and zealously concur. This object, I for one, am determined to maintain. (Rap- 
turous applause.] But, it is quite consistent with that object to relieve any real 
grievance, and to remove any civil disadvantage under which those who do not 
concur in the doctrines of the Established Church may labour. My opinion is 
that, with that course, coupled with a sincere desire to promote rational and well 
matured improvement, the people of England will be content ; nay more, that 
| of that course they will cordially approve-—As for myself, whatever may be the 
result, I regard it without any feelings of anxiety or apprehension. I have no 
object of pe rsonal ambition to gratify, and whatever else I may lose, I cannot 
lose the consolation of having acted on a sense of public duty at a period of great 
difficulty. If I succeed, I shall have the satisfaction of thinking that I have 
succeeded against great obstacles and amidst the most confident predictions of 
failure. 1 BELIEVE THAT 1 SHALL succeeD! [Thunders of applause.] I have 
that confidence in a good cause. I have that confidence in the success of good 
intentions ; that | believe a majority of the Representatives of England will be 
| satisfied with the measures which I shall propose, and that they will lend thei 
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_ypport and co-operation in carrying them into effect. [Cheers.] But, gentle- 
= if [am mistaken—if, after having exerted myself to the utmost in that 
a cause in which I am engaged—if, having nothing to upbraid myself with, 
I shall notwithstanding fail, then I do assure you, so far as my personal feelings 
sre concerned, I shall relinquish the powers, the emoluments, and distinctions of 
office with any feelings rather than those of mortification and regret. [Great 
cheering.} I shall find ample compensation for the loss of office. I shall return 
to pursuits quite as congenial to my taste and feelings as the cares and labours of 
office. I shall feel that the angry contentions and collisions of political life, will 
hut bind me the more to this place, not, indeed, the place of my nativity, but 
searer to me than the place of my nativity—by every day recollection and asso- 
ciation, and by the formation of those friendships, which have remained uninter- 
rupted to this hour. I shall return here, to do what good [ can in a more limited 
sphere, and with humbler powers of action, to encourage local improvement, to 
enjoy the opportunities of friendly intercourse, and to unite with you in pro- 
moting good fellowship, and a spirit of conciliation and mutual good-will in that 
society, to the bosom of which I shall return. 


— 
CHURCH REFORM. 
From the Standard, Tory paper. 

The end to be proposed in any plan of church reform, must be the extensioi: 
of the means of religious instruction and consolation to the whole people. ‘The 
only means by which this end can be accomplished, humanly speaking, is the 
»roviding an efficient minister for every parish in the kingdom ; and, in the use 
a the word parish, we rather mean what parishes ought to be than what many 
ie. By every parish in the kingdom, we mean every district, be it great or 


Zhe Alvion. ae woos EE 


: Paris Constitutionnel of 23d asserts that, though the Ministers willleave no | The elections in Seotland have been adverse to the Conservatives. Of the 
means untried to carry the American bill for the payment of the 25.000,000f. 23 members returned by 21 Burghs, all are Reformers but Mr. Cumming Bruce 


they do not intend to make its adoption a Cabinet question, and that, should the who succeeded by a majority of only fowr—so says the Scotsman of the 24th 
Chamber of Deputies resolve to reject that measure, they will retain their places. 


The same journal intimates that the supporters of Ministers need not be deterred Jan. The same authority states that only fifteen Conservatives will be return~ 
from voting against the bill by the fear of endangering the existence of the pre- ed for Scotland. The Dublin Register of the same date, declares that 58 Re-: 
sent Administration. | formers, and 37 Tories, were then elected, and anticipates that the general re- 
em a - ooo publishes a letter from its Paris correspondent sult for Ireland will be 68 and 37. ‘The English counties behaved nobly, so 
, of the 24th, of which the following is an extract: | in S$ ’ > f Ireland. i 
The claim advanced by the Emperor of Ruésia, as King of Poland, in the j ea his some of those in Scotland, and me aera = - yar h Thie 
name of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, against the present Government of France, | we that the great strength of the Conservative party is with the agri- 
in virtue of a convention for the reciprocal adjustment of claims and counter | eulturists. 
claims between the two countries concluded on the 27th of September, 1816, is Sir George Murray has lost his election for Perthshire, not in consequence of 
nn: ha poy Poem block in the way of Le settlement = — | breaking his word to the electors, but because he did not take the field suffi-- 
question, from the fear that 1s entertained lest the recognition 0: ne one debt... ) "™,.: : : : s : 
should be regarded as a precedent for the acknowledgement of the other. a exty. Tianhe ony estationed ¥y me of a ae eee 
M. Dupin, the President of the Chamber of Deputies, has been heard within The defeat is unfortunate for himself and the cabinet, as he is a very ablé man. 
these few days to express himself very strongly against the ratification of the | The account is in part balanced by the defeat of Lord Palmerston in Hampshire. 
Washington treaty by the Chamber; and the idea seems to gain ground among | Mr. Hume succeeded in Middlesex by a majority of 336, and Mr. O’Connell and 
the members generally that a second refusal may be hazarded without any serious | My, Ruthven in Dublin, by about 200. 
risk of arupture with the Government of the U. States. However rising 
this view of the matter may be, after the attitude assumed by the American Pre- : 
sident in his late message to Congress, the fact of its being so generally enter- CONTEMPLATED GREAT CHURCH REFORM. 4 
tained may possibly lead to very inconvenient results. On the 23d of January, the London (not Liverpool) Standard announced to its 
_ On a question of this nature the opposition is likely to gain, as formerly, acon- | readers a plan of Church Reform resolved on by Sir Robert Peel, which as- 
siderable accession of votes from among the habitual adherents of Ministers. In 


The latter return will, it is said, be 
disputed. 





: : ; " | tounded its readers. This plan, which is thorough, comprehensive and sweepi 
small, the spiritual wants of the population of which a minister can supply. ‘The | the mean time, the Carlists and the Republicans are equally zealous in their P ag F pang, 


providing of a resident, accessible and efficient religious teacher for every family 
1) England and Wales, whether these families are congregating in manufacturing 
towns, or dispersed through agricultural districts, must be the cardinal object of 
-yery really useful church reform; and we can safely say that it is the cardinal 
opject of the plan now under consideration with ministers. 

‘The multitudes in our manufacturing districts, who receive their first religious 
unpressions from Dissenters, necessarily retain them, with all their peculiarities 
fereed, and of notions of discipline through after life, whithersoever they may 
remove: the manufacturing districts consequently supply a perennial fountain of 
dissent for the whole island. One of the leading provisions of the plan under 
eontemplation will be directed, we have reason to believe, to affording an ample 

supply of religious instruction in the church, to all the manufacturing districts. 

So much for what we consider, and what, we doubt not, the country will con- 
sider, the cardinal object of the proposed reforin—the providing adequate religious 
mstruction for the whole population, by the residence of an efficient ministry in 
every parish or district. This is an object which cannot be accomplished with- 
ynvolving extensive changes. An efficient minister cannot be had, nor, indeed, 
whatever his pious or self-denying disposition, cannot maintain his efficiency 
without a competent income. It was well said, long ago, that ‘‘ scandalous 
hvings would provide scandalous ministers,’ and the reform which should 
merely provide 10,000 or 16,000 ministers, or whatever the numbers, without 
securing those teachers from want or dependence, will ill deserve the name ; it 
would destroy the efficiency of the church where it is efficient, without supplying 
its inadequacies in any case. But how is a considerable increased number of 
ministers to be provided for, without violating existing interests, and, of course, 
cxisting interests must be protected from violation ; for a church reform, involving 
robbery, would inflict more moral evil by its example than could ever be repaired 

y its arrangements! The first step, then, to increasing the efficiency of the 
church, must be a provision for the ultimate extinction, and for the present dimi- 
nution, as far as respect for existing interests will permit, of the practice of 
pluralism. We trust that the very name of pluralism, will, ere long, be known 
w our church only as matter of historical reference. 

In the next place, respect being still had to existing interests, the funds of 
shapters, and other collegiate institutions not connected with the Universities, 
nay be rendered available to a certain extent ; still reserving enough to provide 
for the rewards of learning, exertion, and picty. If, in the end, these funds do 
not prove sufficient, the fact will be made obvious to a people at length satisfied 
that the revenue provided for the church of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, may prove 
madequate to the church of 15,000,000. So far we may expect that the minis- 
terial measure of reform, to be brought forward by Sir R. Peel's government, 
will secure, if the thing is possible, a resident and competently paid clergy. But 
the efficiency of the clergy must always, more or less, depend upon the super- 
mtending care of the bishops. In erder, however, to enable these Fathers of 
the Church to exercise their superintending care with useful effect, some provi- 
sion, still respecting existing interests, must be made to equalise the labours of 
the several prelates, and to adjust their incomes in due proportion to these 
equalised duties. It is impossible that any plan of real church reform can leave 
a bishopric of Chester, for example, and others that might be named, so in- 
adequately provided for as they are, and so overloaded with duty. ‘The practice 
of supplying to inadequate bishoprics the means of decent support, by grants of 





sommendams, is attended with many inconveniencies ; it renders the bishop in | 


appearance, though commonly in appearance only, less independent than he 
ought to be before the country; it protects the anomalous existence of bishop- 
ncs, sO unequally provided for, and it withdraws so much from the income dis- 
tributable amongst the subordinate clergy. Respect being had still to existing 
mterests, we believe that it is intended to provide against the possible grant of 
eommendams hereafter ; an indirect, but an extremely valuable consequence of 
he proposed equilisation of duties, and the corresponding adjustment of income 
amongst bishops, will be both an apparent and a real addition to the independence 
of the right reverend order. 


Among bishoprics equally provided for, as respects income, or if not certainly | 
equalised by the balance of income and labour, the hope of translation can have | 


hitle influence. We have thus laid before our readers an outline, which we 
believe to be a faithful one, of the ministerial plan of church reform; and we 
yecommend it to the most serious consideration of every churchman. We might 
remind the members of the church that this plan is the alternative of some mea- 
sure of church mutilation, or church robbery, sure to be proposed by the De- 
structive faction. But we do not like to put the recommendation of it upon a 
footing so unworthy. 
—>—_ 
FRANCE. 

The American Treaty has not been acted upon yet in the Chambers, but has 
deen referred to a committee. 

We annex the following extract of a letter from the highly respectable Ameri- 
can house of Messrs. Welles, at Paris, dated Jan. 22d, addressed to Messrs. 
W. & J. Brown, of Liverpool, the copy of which was furnished by a passenger 
in the Independence. This letter doubtless gives intelligence that may be relied 
spon, as to the true state of the case. 

* The American question is what we follow here with great attention, and we 
shall be happy to give you any information in our power upon that subject. The 
cocuments in this affair were laid upon the table of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and thence have been sent to the Committee. It is uncertain how soon their re- 
port will be made, but from present appearances it may be in three or four weeks. 
We consider the great result is now before this Chamber—if they execute the 
‘reaty In voting the subsidies, it will end there ; if they refuse them, the conse- 


quence, at least, will be an interruption of the intercourse between France and 
Wwe United States, and probably end in a war. The Ministry here is making 











endeavours to embroil the affair still further by the suggestion of claims from a nevertheless, received by most persons with favour, because the plan was fea- 

other quarters to an indefinite and extravagant amount, which the sanction of Sible, necessary, and without danger. It embraces, Ses others, the following 

the American treaty would call into being. objects .—the equalization of the incomes of the bishoprics—the distruction of 

Fifty Cents will be paid at this office for No. 34, and twenty-five cents for No. 51, pluralities—the abolition of ecclesiastical sinecures—and the providing of a 

of the Albion, Vol. 2, New Series, 4 resident clergyman, with a competent income, for every parish in England and 

Wales. 

- — —_——— — This plan, it is intimated, has received the sanction of the high dignitaries of 

ML EL aN AT BIOW the church and the leading nobility, and to its effects may be ascribed the adhesion 

Q of the Dukes of Sutherland and Hamilton, and the other Whig noblemen and 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1835. gentlemen who have promised their support to Sir Robert Peel. A part of this 

-—— =~ ee = —-——; | important article we have copied into our paper of to-day; it will, no doubt, 

By the Independence, which arrived on Thursday from Liverpool, we have re- | arrest the attention of our readers. To show in what light the subject is viewed 

ceived London papers to the 26th of January. by the opposition, we copy the following remarks from the Morning Chronicle 

These papers are still crowded with various matters of intelligence apper- | of the 24th Jan., the fieree and uncompromising opponent of the new Ministry. 

taining to the general election ; and although the returns are not entirely received, The Siandard of last night, ina long and laboured article, lays before its 

yet enough is determined to show us the relative strength of the two conflicting renders _ general a —— we Sir Robert bar the 9 

parties. ‘The whole number of members is 658, of which 648 have been elected. =i aaas inion va diet peer epc be fadened of tha teunubbby af" oe on a. 
Of this latter number, the opposition papers admit there are 256 Conservatives, 


and the spirit in which it is undertaken.” From this language, we are warranted 
and 392 Reformers. ‘Théy also admit, that at the present election, one hundred | jn assigning to this article an official source. With whatever intentions such a 


and four Reformers have been displaced, and Conservatives returned instead. plan may have been entered on, we can have no hesitation in expressing our un- 

This is certainly very flattering, and proves that a re-action in favour of consti- feigned satisfaction that the Tories have found themselves under the necessity 
j bs : . op tage ‘ 

tutional principles has taken place to a great extent ; and gives us earnest, more- of proposing (whether they will carry into effect is another affair) a plan of re 


‘ ‘ : : form, which, according to our Contemporary, goes to the equalization of bishop- 
over, that whether Sir Robert Peel sustains himself or not, the new House of ricks, the destruction of pluralities, the abolition of ecclesiastical sinecures, 
Commons will be composed of decidedly better materials than the old. So far} and the allowing to every parish in England and Wales the benefit of a resi- 


the prospect is very encouraging. dent Eenree. peeue of . hs wa igi spo. pn og rer 

Another fact we must beg to point out emphatically to our readers—namely, | 12% seen “classed with euch visionaties as the Abbé St. Pierre, or our own 
| that in the general term Reformers, is included the Radicals, Whigs, and Whig Harrington. But it seems the Reform Bill—the much-desired Reform Bill—to 
Conservatives ; the 256 admitted to be Tories, are members of the Tory school, | the excellencies of which the Tories are now opening their eyes, is the cause of 
without any amalgamation of Whigs or Reformers whatever. This will prove | this new-born zeal for reform in the Church. “The Reform Bill has been pro- 
a compact and powerful body, upon which Sir Robert Peel may always rely,— ductive of this good consequence (says The Standard), which, rightly employed, 
may go a great way in neutralizing its mischievous effect. It has crtinguished 
for a time all fear of making a beginning of change. To our institutions it has 
been what the fire of London was to our metropolis, the means of making room. 
for great improvement.” 

The John Bull of the 25th, which may be considered the clerical paper, ex- 
true to the Monarchy in every dangerous crisis. If any one doubts this, let us tell | hibits symptoms of alarm; but others equally Conservative, but less clerical, do 
him that in the ranks of these 272 Whigs, are te be found Lord Stanley, Sir | not partake of its fears. The following passages we take from that paper :— 
James Graham, the Earl of Kerry, the Berkeleys, the Barings, the Cavendishes, “Tt is no longer doubtful that an extensive measure of Church Reform is now 
Sir Francis Burdett, &c. &c. Will these men, we ask, be found in the ranks of | Under discussion. We have very strong opinions upon the subject, and upon 
the Destructives on any question vitally affecting the institutions of the country, | the characters and qualification of some individuals who must necessarily be en- 


. : . : | gaged in the deliberations wpon the vital question, We shall abstain from any 
or sapping the foundations of the Monarchy? ‘The Radicals, then, amount but | further observations to-day ; but we dq trust that No consipERATION will induce 
to 120, and there are 536 to oppose them. the Government to weaken the faith and confidence which the members of the 
Now then, to the great practical question :—can the Duke of Wellington and | Established Church have in the declaration of the Soverrien.” 


Sir Robert Peel sustain themselves, and be able to carry on the King’s Govern- ‘‘ Liberality, in the fullest measure consistent with the safety of the Establish- 
‘ coed i a | ment, may be meted to the Dissenters, and some alterations in the extent of 
ment? Weare of opinion they can; so also are the moderate and best informed | : 


, : . : ; | dioceses, so as to equalize in some measure the revenues of the Bishops, may be 
papers in England. Sir Robert Peel himself is full of confidence, as may be | made ; but we confess we hear with fear and trembling of the propositions now 
seen from the close of his speech to the electors of Tamworth, which will be | debating. We will not go further now—we earnestly hope thai the Government 


found in another column, and which we recommend to the perusal of our rea- will not lend too ready an ear to insidious advisers, but assure itself that the 
| ders. The article from Bell’s Messenger has also a direct bearing upon this | enlightened, respectable, and loyal portion of the people of England, however 

1 | desirous they may be for abolition of abuses, they are as firmly attached to their. 
| point, and should be perused at the same time. 


; T | CHURCH, ITS RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES, as ever they were.” 
| But let us analyze the returns a little further. he whole number of mem- These reforms are admitted to be proper and necessary, and the Churehs 


| would rather submit to them from the hands of the Tories than of the 

Whigs ; for the reforms of the latter were always crude, inapplicable, and often: 
| impracticable. Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington began the same 
| system of reform in 1829—they abolished the Corporation and Test oaths, and 
260.—total, 658. emancipated the Catholics ; but their partisans took alarm, opposed them, 
Sir Robert, then, will enter the House of Commons at the head of 260 cho- | split the Tory party, and ultimately, by the assistance of the Whigs, hurled the 
sen troops ; and will be opposed by 120 Radicals, and 276 Whigs, consequently, Tories from power. The Whigs have been in office four years, but have been 
it will be necessary to gain over from his opponents about 100. This will give | singularly unfortunate in their measures. They are again out, and the 


him a majority of 62 upon the whole house, a number sufficient to carry on the | Tories are once more restored to power ; let the latter take care to keep it—at 
public business. 


The sum total of his difficulty then will consist in influencing one hundred 
members of the House of Commons, which, while supported by the crown, 
clergy, and the aristocracy, and having the patronage of the government and 
the keys of the Treasury, it will be very unfortunate if he does not accomplish. 
We do not, however, put this result forward as our opinion merely. There 
| is abundant reason to suppose that the new Cabinet will receive 100 votes from 
the Conservative Whigs, almost without solicitation—as that number at least 











Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6} a — per cent. prem, 








while the opposing party is made up of diversified and discordant elements, each 
with conflicting views, feelings, and interests. Of the 392 Reformers, only 120 
are ultra Radicals, or Destructives—leaving 272 Whigs of different shades, the 
majority of whom are, and willbe, notwithstanding their antipathy to the Tories, 
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| bers already returned is 648 ; 392 Reformers, and 256 Conservatives ; total, 648 ; 

consequently, ten more remain to be elected. Suppose, then, we claim of this 

ten four, giving the Reformers six ; the aggregate numbers will then be 
Reformers - - - - - - - 398 
Conservatives - - - ° a “ 


| all events they will be beneath pity, if, by their obstinacy they again, by trying 
to keep all, lose every thing. 

The intelligence from France does not much change the aspect of things, as 
presented to us by the previous arrival. The Bill of Indemnity was presented 
to the Chambers on the 21st, but not as a ministerial question, and by them re- 
ferred to a Committee. The Committee, it was supposed, would make their 
Report in about three weeks. 











| will, if satisfied with the measures of government, so give their votes from| *+”" Mr. Hawkins, the proprietor of the Picture of Quebec, from which we 


principle. | have already made extracts, is in town, and may be found at the American Hotel. 
The Duke of Sutherland (Marquess of Stafford) and the Duke of Hamilton, | His object is to introduce that highly interesting work to American readers. 
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two Whig noblemen of high character and of vast wealth and influence, have 


‘very effurt to carry this question, and our opinion is that they will succeed in | will doubtless be shortly followed by others. On some occasions it would appear 


20ing it.” 


_ The Paris correspondent of the London Courier states, in a letter of the 20th, 
‘hat it is perfectly well understood Ministers will have a majority on the Ameri- 


that a pledge has been exacted from the Whigs, at the hustings—that they 
should give the new Premier a fair trial. This is confirmed by the following 





02 . - ; , which we cut from the leading article of *s Week! , 
“an question, and yet the same paper contains information that on the preceding | paragraph, which w d : 8 5 Bell a abate Messenger, 
‘ay war risks were taken at Lloyd’s on sbips and Cargoes on French account, | * Paper which we always like to quote from, because it is moderate in its tone, 


Miss Phillips took her benefit on Wednesday, when she performed Mrs. Oak-- 


already sent in their adhesion to the Duke of Wellington, and their example | ley in the comedy of the Jealous Wife, and Lady Contest in the Wedding Day. 


We are happy to state that the house was crowded with company of the first 
respectability. 

Mr. Hows has announced his Benefit for Monday, when he will appear for 
the first time in the character of Duke Aranza in the Honey Moon. Miss 
Phillips takes the part of Juliana. After the comedy, the trial scene of the 





which were previously insured against sea risk only, at an additional premium of | and generally well informed. Merchant of Venice, will be again played by particular request. The superior 
‘nree per cent.-for three months. The language, however, of some of the min-| «Sir Robert Peel, the Premier himself makes very light of this opposition, | acting of Mr. Hows as Shylock, and the brilliant talent displayed by Miss 
terial papers differs from the Journal, and the editors entertain fears that the | and avows both his purpose to make the experiment, and his full confidence in | Phillips as Portia, have been the theme of general admiration. The numerous 
vill will again be rejected. M. Hyde de Neuville, by a letter published in the | his success. No one can know betterthan Sir Robert Peel the relative strength | friends of Mr. Hows will on this occasion, we are sure, ensure him a good 
cho Francaise, in opposition to the treaty, has aggravated the hostility to it, | of the two parties; no one, therefore, is entitled to more credit, when he ex- | house. 
= tis supposed it may afford some trouble to the ministers to disprove his | presses such a fearless confidence in his own resources. ‘The truth we believe We have before us the “Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac,” by 
 —— which the Journal des Debats promises shall be done. | to be, that, with the exception of some ultra-Radicals,—a very great proportien | Francis Warriner, A.M., who, we believe, was the chaplain of the Potomac 
Several papers have been seized, one of them the Quotidienne, for an article | of the gentlemen who have been sent back to their constituents, and who have | during her long and interesting cruise round the world, in the years 1831-2-3-4. 
m apposition to the treaty. | been permitted to carry their re-election without opposition, are already pledged | The Potomac was directed to chastise some pirates in the Indian Seas, for 
ol he Paris National of the 22d, containing an article adverse to the treaty, | not to oppose the new ministry; and, in fact, come into the new parliament | gross outrages on American commerce, which she performed in a complete and 
_ vnerating the insinuation that the King was interested in it, was seized at | under this engagement, though they bear their former names of Whigs and Re- | satisfactory manner, inflicting upon the barbarians the summary punishment they 
Th ¥ : ' formers. A happy word seems to have been invented for the use of these gen- | so richly deserved. A full and interesting account of this exploit is given, illus- 
with inane des Debats (Ministerial) has this paragraph deprecatory of war tlemen—a word which allows them to retain their party designation, and, of | trated with a plan and view of the town of Quallah Battoo. The work is 


course, the honour of not deserting their distinctive principles, whilst they sub- | highly interesting, and is drawn up with a care and ability which confers great 
4 bw betwzen France and the United States —We do not hesitate to say that | mit with a good grace to the necessity of the times. Under the name of Con- | credit on the author. 
“all the wars 


deel practicable or possible for France, the most foolish, the most gauche, | sevative Whigs, we feel a very strong confidence that the gentlemen, so desig- Messrs. Wiley & Long, 161 Broadway, have just republished the celebrated 
burch. B gene that which would cause the loudest laughter at St. Peters- | nated, will prove the best friends of the new ministry. We do not intend to | Report of M. Victor Cousin on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia. The- 
nen a and the Hague, and which would most afflict all the friends of | say, that many men of the first degree of honour, and of the most unspotted Report is addressed to the French Minister of Public Instruction, Count Monte- 
consail ee would be a war between France and the U nited States. Only | reputation, will not assume this name, and act under the qualified principle which | livet, and translated from the French by Mrs. Austin. This work has attracted 

“Save the cries of joy which the men who labour to resuscitate the party of | it implies, from the fullest conviction that the state of the country essentially re- | much attention : for few were aware that one of the most despotic states in. 


the , —* - 
é- ey Alliance would utter when they saw France employing the forces and | quires the union of all parties to defend the institutions of the kingdom, and par- Europe had provided a better and more , le of a eteceilon tke 
which s | is any where to be found on the Continent. 








against the Re he has acquired since the Revolution of July in a struggle | ticularly the chureh establishment. We firmly believe that such will be the 
who, in the rs of the United States—when they saw these two people, | feelings of a very considerable party, and under this conscientious impression nn EEEHEHEEHEHeEeeEeEes 
nltthenn Id and New World represent the cause of liberty, stupidly warring | they will rally around the new ministry. But we believe also that this will be | HEATRE.—Mr. J. W.S. Hows, respectfully informs his friends and the Public, 
whilst = other. What intrigues would be set on foot against us at home, | the convenient pretext of a stil) larger number for entirely shaking off the tram- | that his Benefit will take ee on Monday next the 2d March, when will be pre 

“NE Were occupied against brother freemen abroad.—Journal des Debats. mels of a losing party, and for coming over at once, and without further peri- | sented Tobins Comedy of The Honey Moon, Duke Aranza Mr. J.W.8. Hows, Juliana, 





eters nn HUSSEIN AND FRANCE frac othe aa the new mnistry”Tedee rhino vn kale | Mi lie, ear waa ware ra nar wick Ta os 
of P, a ig claim has been made on France, by the Emperor of Russia, as King ; there are some names, and of more note than will be anticipated, who have : Y 


d, f , , , : To conclude with the Burletta of the Deep Deep Sea, the American Sea Serpent, 
> tor a debt due him, acknowledged to be at least 20,000,000f. ‘The ' already signified their change of sentiments under this happy designation. . | Mr. Placide. 
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BY THE MARGIN OF FAIR ZURICH’S 


Air (a la Suisse) sung with unbounded applause by Miss S. Phillips, at the Theatres and Concerts. 
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WATERS, 


New York, published at Atwill’s Music Saloon, 201 Broadway. 
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By the margin of fair Zurich’s waters ai ai ou Dwelt a youth whose fond heart night & day 
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If a - loneno one bolder than he 





“fee | --t as ee Be we 
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But with her none more timid could _ be 
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For the fairest of fair Zurich’s daughters ai ai u Ina 
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“Oh list to me dearest I pray” ai 
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he on- ly could say 
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By the margin of fair Zurich's waters ai ai u 
At the close of a sweet summers day, 
To the fairest of fair Zurich’s daughters ai ai u 


This fond youth found at last tongue to say 
a —— : ~ ont SD 


ce ce Mee ERNE OTS ea ako SE re 
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oe ae 


““T’m in love as thou surely must see, 
Could I love any other but thee ? 
| Oh say when wilt thou be my bride?” ai ai u 


_ 


! 


a 









































Can you tell how the fair one replied? ai ai uai aiu 
I leave you to guess ai ai u aiai u 
Of course she said yes. 





EPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.—Price three cents. } 


On Saiurday last was publised No. 16 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Contents--1. The Living and the Dead, 2. Excursions of the Londoners. 3. 
Popular Information on Science—Dew. 4. The Miseries of Savage Life. 5. Emi- 
gration—By the Ettrick Shepherd. 6. Literary History of the Bible—Mocern 
Foreign Versions. 7. Long Vitality of Seeds. 8. Captain Franklin’s Expedition 
tothe Polar Sea. 9. Greece. 10. Rural Affairs. 11. Slaves in Ancient States. 
12. Poetry—To a Wild Flower. 

New York—R. J. RICHARDS, 45 Ann st, Boston—SAMUEL COLEMAN. 
Philadelphia--ORRIN ROGERS. 

Terms, $1,50 per annum in advance, or three cents a number on delivery. Any 
person obtaining five subscribers, and paying im advance, will be entitled to a sixth 
copy gratis. 

All letters must be post paid. 

Part 4, containing 4 weekly numbers, is now ready for delivery, 7“, 124 cents 

Feb 
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; city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 





BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers,No. 6 
@William street, New York an. 6, 


~- — SSS oaaa_eae cae eae eee 
ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-Ss 





O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 

in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 

offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango canals 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 

Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 


or further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. Waistewr, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Rogsertr Snanrp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 





ADIES SEMINARY, No. 25 Greenwich street, near the Battery. —Mrs. Dun- 
derdale respectfully announces that from this date the hours of attendance at her 
achool will be from nine to two, and from four to six, the two latter hours being de- 
voted entirely to the study and preparation of lessons for the ensuing day, under the 
immediate superintendence Of Mrs. D. 
N. B, Arrangements have been made for the reception of six young ladies as 
boarders. Terms may be known on application at the school. [Feb.28-3t] 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.—J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 

New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Iasti- 

tute and carry on Professional Businese with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 

Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 

Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 





requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- | 


cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 


Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, | 


Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9-lyeow, 





OFFEE ROOM AT THE AMERICAN HOTEL, 279 BROADWAY. 
The requirements of this neighbourhood have induced the subscriber to adda 
Coffee Room to the arrangements of his establishment which opens this day. Itis 
arranged after the practice of similar places in London and Paris, and will, he flatters 
himself. prove agreeable to all whose habits of business, or life, make it inconvenient 
te adopt fixed hours. The Cooks are men accustomed to the business in Europe 
and are capable of offering the choicest dishes in the English or French style. ’ 
he Coffee Room will be open from 8 o'clock in the morning to 12 at night. 
Waiters familiar with the French, Engl'sh, Italian, Spanish and German languages 


will be in attendance. EDWARD M ‘oO 
&—F The Table at 5 o'clock is continued as usual. —January 42, 1855 en 24. 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sviling from| Days of Sailing from 
‘ New York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. |, May |, Sept.1,|/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, ae ee ee oe ee” 
Hibernia, Wilson, 16, ** 16, * 16)Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “1% “0, “eer * @& © @ * &, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel,Oct.1,) “ 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, ae a, ao eee a. ae 
Celumbus, \Cobb, 


, , ’ 

| "i> - & * April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, | ‘24, “ 24, * 24) & gl gt wg! 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ** 16, ‘* 16, ** 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, 7* Oo 6, © os? ~*~ BM, 


Britannia, Waite, “16, © 16, “ 16;May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, |Maxwell, Sie 7 oe Se. ay: GS 
Orpheus, Bursley, jAprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Independence, iNye, ot a a a eh oe) Le ) ey i 
North Amer™a, |Dixey, 








, 
“1, o 16, “ 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian |Harris, °“o* eS Cae yA eG @ 
_ These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 





kind. ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Pri- | 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, \ 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—(New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, teleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 








Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 38, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 

greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dellars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually obsorved. For freight or pas- 
sage,apply tothe masters, onboard, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 











NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. s of Saili rom s of Sailing from 
. meat > he London. 

Ontarie, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin, “ 16, “ 16, * 16,)April 1, Aug.J, Dec. 1. 
Canada, Britton, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1,) “* 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, *16, > 16, May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,} ‘* 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, 16, ** 16jJunel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, \Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “16, * 16,.* 36, 
President, | 16, “16, “ 16Uuly 1, Nov.1, Mar. 1, 





Moore a 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders, Their accommedations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 
For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on baare the shps ; te 
JOHN GRISWOLD 69 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINT,URN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run deily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 
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